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REVIEW OF NEW DOOKS. 
Travels of My Night-Cap, or R-veries in 

R4iyme ; , 
‘Verona. By the Author of My Note- 

Book, or Sketches from the Gallery of St. 

Stephen’s. 12mo.pp. 146. London, 1825. 

W hittaker. ‘ 

Some persons, who are for ever depreciating 
the present age in order to enhance the me- 
rits of some good old times, which exist in 
imagination only, contend that there isagreat 
dearth of satire and comic humour in the 
present day ; this we beg leave to deny, and 
appeal to a Byron, a Canning, and a Gifford, 
to the authors of the Rejected Addresses, to 
the new aspirant who gave us that really- 
clever work a few weeks ago, the Odes and 
Addresses to Great People, and to Wilfred 
Woodfall (a nom de guerre), the author of My 
Note-Book, and the Travels of My Night- 
Cap, 

We ave had almost all sorts of travellers: 
one man undertakes to describe all he sees, 
and relate all he hears; another confines 
himself to a political account of the govern- 
ment of the countries through which he 
passes; a third is more anxious to discover 
what is in the bowels of the earth than what 
ison it. Then we have sentimental travel- 
lers, who go blubbering like a whipped 
school-boy from Dan to Beersheba, or ra- 
ther from Joppa to Jerusalem; we have 
sone of such happy dispositions as to be 
content with everything; and others, who are 
content with nothing.—But to describe the 
various sorts of travellers would occupy that 
space we are bound to devote to our author, 
wud is the first we have encountered that 
narrates his travels in verse. The work is 
one with which we are much pleased ; we 


like the novelty of the title, the politeness of 


the dedication to the printer’s devil, whom 
the author greets in very friendly terms, and 
the poetical prolusion on that cherished 
companion of our slumbers—the Night-( ‘ap. 

The Night-Cap of our author was, he tells 
us, of cotton,—a circumstance which would 
shock the delicate Harriette Wilson, who has 
recorded her aversion to such cauput-covering. 

hé author’s tour was made during the time 
the congress was held at Verona, previous to 
Which he travelled via Dunkirk, Brussels, &c. 
to Vienna; the country, the incidents that oc- 
curred, and the individuals he encountered 
are all descri:ed with much naiveté and ga- 
Quine humour. From Calais, he proceed- 
ed in the diligence to Dunkirk, in com- 
pany with ‘two Christian Dutchmen and a 
Jew, and—~ 

‘A Flemish laceman, and a wench 

Whose nameless orbit lov'd to tren eh 


Beyond its ; 
as VL its proper sphere. 


wth Scenes at the Congress of 


-— 





While waiting ata Flemish inn, for the re- ) 


pairing of the diligence, a little incident oc- 
curred, which we must relate :— 
¢ Meanwhile the Jew confess’d a flame : 

He sought the wench with ardent aim, 
And thought his conquest sure. 

The Laceman spy’d bim—his red eye 

In burning fury seem’d to fry,— 
The female was his niece; 

“Hep! hep” he cries—the Jew was wild, 

The landlord laugh’d, the damsel smiled ; 
All cackled on like geese. 

At length the laceman wus assunged ; 

But th’ Israetite, still more enraged, 
Now wax'd intensely warm! 

His frantic gestures menaced blows, 

Which made the Dutchman interpose, 
And seize his lifted arm, 

Before him stood fat Boniface, 

With tongue that argued all the case, 
And grin that mock’d the feud ; 

Yet still he seem’d intent on strife, 

And would have grasp’d a carving-knife, 
But Moses was subdued. 

The two Bataviins held bim tight, 

The laceman vanish'd out of sight, 
The damsel disappear'd: 

She proved herselfa worthless jade ; 

An assignation she had made, 
And tirst at Moses leer'd.’ 


So much for narrative: now for a descrip- 
tion of the scenery of the Rhine, in wiuch 
the author is equally happy :— 

‘The Rhine ascenting, we beheld 
Its ample bosom, as it swell’d 
And glitter’d in the beam, 
That now witli all its radiant pow'r 
Shone forth in autumn’s golden hour, 
To gild the glorious stream. 
Light mirthful songs around were sung ; 
The vines with teeming clusters hung; 
Gay blithesome rustics vied 
Iu taking from each burden’d tree 
Its liquid load; nor could there be 
A fairer scene espy'd. . 
In sweet perspective, bamlets lay 
Beneath rude piles of dingy grey, 
That rose aloft in air, 
The stern memorials of those times 
When * barons bold” committed crimes 
Which no man now would dare.’ 





Arrived at the gates of Vienna at mid- 
night, the author was detained an hour before 
the janitor appeared ; 
the passport, and comparing the description 
with tie person, created further delz y, for— 

‘ Here a discrepance was seen 

With lantern light—his glances keen 
Made out my hair was brown ; 

Tiiough in the passport it was said 

To be a sort of spurious 1ed,— 
As such it was putdown. 

Tis wakes his doubts, and, lo! 

li.d now becom: a state affair— 
A courcil must be called ; 


my bair 


and the examination of 





A police council, to decide 
What colour nature had supplied,— 
I wish'’d my cranium bald.’ 


At Vienna, our author visits the theatre, 
and sees the Emperor of Austria and young 
Napoleon, whom he thus describes :-— 


‘I saw young NAP, and he appears 

A youth matur'd beyond his years ; 

His nose and chin proclaim his sire ; 

His eyes bespeak a latent fire ; 

His manner ardent, quick, and bold, 

Reminds one much of NAP the old. 

Attended by two surly sages, 

And three or four imperial pages, 

He came one night to see the play, 

And took’d and laugi’d and talk’d away. 

lis grandsire close adjoining sat, 

And Nappy’s pate would often pat: 

While Nappy, smiling in his face, 

Appear d to ask if he could trace 

The organ there which skullmen find 

Inskulls for sov’reiga pow’'r design'd ? 

But politicians well may doubt, 

if cranium quacks e’er find it out.’ 

All this is in the ‘ Apostrophe to the Night- 
Cap;’ the author, then, per saltum, comt- 
mences a canto in the otfava rima, since— 

‘No muse e’er give to Byron’s brain 
Th’ exclusive right to th’ octave strain.’ 

This second poem is in two cantos, and 
contains the author’s tour in Italy, on his way 
to Verona, whither emperors, kings, ambas- 
sadors, and nobles, were hastening. In the 
course of his poem, the author introduces 
many sly rubs at English as well as foreign 
follies; thus, he says,— 

‘1 lik’d Treviso, and the country round 

Presents some scenes wiich ali men must ad- 

inire : 
Villas and gardens every where abound ; 

Not villus such as cockneys would desire, 
With squatted roof scarce raised above the 

ground, 

And trellis prim as cockney could require : 
Suburban structures here are built with taste ; 
The Hackney Road’s with clustering brick de- 

fac’d. 
‘In Latium taste has long pronounc’d her fiat ; 

And architecture here, you must admit, 
Displays much less of nibbling Nash than 

W yatt. 

A favour'd Wyatt lately has thought fit 
To rilleify a noted name, and try at 

Distinctive station by some bappy hit. 

All England xmows Bragge Bathurst chang’d 
his name, 

But still he’s Bragge, and Bragge is still the 
same.’ 

Lady Morgan and Mr. Colburn come tn 
for a rap, an offence which would msure the 
author a cutting up in the New Monthly, 
had not Mr. Campbell the spirit not to iden- 
tify himself with his publisher. Speaking of 


, Lady ‘Morgan’s Italy, which he took with 


20 
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htm and destroyed, lest the ire it provoked to 
Austria should get him into a scrape, he says 
truly :— 
* Yet, sooth so say, her book can do no harm ; 
Conceit and folly never should excite 
One serious thouglit or fecling of alarm : 
Let Austria rule; her ladyship may write: 
Her pen innoxious no man should disarm, 
No power restrain her visionary flight; 
And while for Colburn’s puffing shop she plies, 
For Colburn let Sir Charles philosophize.’ 
Of Venice we have a very faithful poetic 
description :— 
‘In stately grandeur piles majestic rose, 
With sculptured wealth eurich'd in purest 
taste: 
But from the windows rags and ragged clothes 
Hung dangling down, and all the front dis- 
grac’d. 
’T would seam as if the washerwomen chose 
To show how far that art might be debas'‘d, 
Which noseless Elgin found a ready trade, 
Denounc’d by Athens, but by Britain paid. 


* Spirit of Phidias! couldst thou but awake, 
. And witness so much profanation dire, 
What retribution would thy vengeance take! 
To such apostrophes [ can’t aspire. 
Phidias and famed Praxiteles could make 
The marble man to glow with living fire. 
Wyatt, with fierce Bellona on his side, 
Has rais’d a horse for George the Third to ride.’ 
The buildings, sculpture, and pictures at 
Venice are noticed with characteristic bre- 
vity. Padua, Vicenza, and other places 
through which the author passed, are all de- 
scribed, as well as Verona, which he was for- 
_tunate enough to be allowed to enter, in con- 
sequence of Prince Metternich having signed 
his passport at Vienna; this was a privilege 
few enjoyed. Here were assembled persons 
of almost every kindred, tongue, and people : 
‘The Torre di Lendre and the Due Torri 
Are rival inns; the tormer takes the lead, 
Here in a nook, surmounting th’ upper story, 
A camera was fitted up with speed ; 
A sturdy fellow, call’d a servitore, 
Arrang’d a couch, which in the hour of need 
I gladly seiz'd, and, every house being full, 
Rejoic’d to find a vacant pack of wool. 
‘ Below me princes, counts, and barons, took 
All sorts of places, such as they could get: 
The de signations in th’ albergo-book 
Announced a most extraordinary set. 
A din discordant all th’ apartments shook, 
As though to Babel’s craftsmen they were 


let 5 
And th’ ear, astounded, heard the mingled 
strains 
Of Austrians, Russians, Prussians, Poles, and 
Danes. 
‘Some flippant Frenchmen jabber'd night and 
} : 
day, 
Regardless how they talk’d, or what they 
said ; 


An old Dalmatian always us‘d to pray 
And sing a psalm before he went to bed ; 
Two British foplings near his chamber lay ; 
One always cry'd, “Now, dam'me, go it, 
Ned !” 
A Frankfort Jew was ready to discount 
The bills of all, no matter what amount.’ 
* * ® » + e s 
‘The ministers arriv'd without delay, 
The sev'ral monarclis follow'd in succession, 
And th’ Emp'ror Francis, on a certain day, 
Came in without a pageant or procession ; 


e-em eee Ce es - 


Yet did the loyal Veronese display 
A duteous zeal, too ardent for repression : 
Their beds they stripp’d of counterpanes and 
sheets, 
And hung them out to line the public streets. 


* This custom through all Italy obtains 
When grand occasions great attempts re- 
quire, 
And oft old rags, befoul’d with spots and stains, 
To mar th’ effect in floating filth conspire. 
Not only in the streets, but narrow lanes, 
Did persons sport their bedclothes and attire : 
Some windows show'd, in votive guise let 
down, 
A tatter’d breeches, petticoat, or gown.’ 


The opera at Verona is, perhaps, one of 
the happiest of our author's felicitous descrip- 
tions; we shall, however, only notice the 
Ex-Empress of France, Maria Louisa, and 
her one-eyed chamberlain, whom it was stat- 


} ed, a few days ago, she had married :— 


‘A vet’ran warrior usher’d to her seat 
A princess, once the partner of a throne 
That saw all Europe prostrate at the feet 
Of him who rais’d it. Now must she disown 
His name and lineage, nor presume to treat 
Her son as though the father ere were 
known 3 
While yet that son can proudly boast a sire, 
Whose fame with history only can expire. 


‘Napoleon's relict seem’d not to repine 
At glories vanish’d, and departed sway ; 


| Of widow’d mourning she display’d no sign ; 


Her dress wus gorgeous and her manner gay. 
we D 





| 
} 





{ 





A wreath of brilliants did her locks confine: 
The robe she wore might suit her bridal day : 


| Some slavish painters to her face have lent 


Such charms as nature for ber face ne’er meant. 


‘ Her cheek was pallid to the last degree ; 
At Ackermann’s ‘tis blooming as the rose: 
Her mouth is large; her eyes appear to be 
Too far apart; and shapeless is her nose, 
If in description I've been rather free, 
I’ve shown no more than what her mirror 
shows : 
Sut in their mirrors ladies never find 
The portrait homely— vanity is blind! 


‘Her chamberlain, a Polyphemus, stood 

With hideous aspect close behind her chair; 
Monstrum horrendum ! he did all he could 

Te make his features uglier than they were. 
His widow'd optic had not, as it should, 

A giass companion, and was seen to stare 
From a deep region, which a bandage black 
Had hal f-conceal'd—his breeches seein’d asack. 


‘A bristly covert crown’d his upper lip, 
Besmear’d with grease, and parting into 
twain, 
With forky points converging towards the tip 
Of his huge nose, which o’er them hung 
aimain, 
These mad mustachios he forbore to clip, 
But let them still a savage growth attain. 
His oblong mouth their wild luxuriance hid ; 
His face seem’d al] things human to forbid. 


*A dame d'honneur (aroyal waiting maid 
Is thus in French appropriately styl’d) 
Sat near her mistress, mark’d attention paid, 
Talk’d when commanded, and when silent 
smil'd. 
The guondam empress earnestly survey'd 
The brilliant scene; and with his optic wild 
Did Polyphemus take a fierce review, 


| While staring optics towards his phiz he drew.’ 


The opera was the lady of the J ake:— 


aie 


ee eee 


———— 
*A poor castrato had but sorry claims 

To personate the hero of romance ; 

And, while Veluti squeak'd as James Fitzjames 

The Lady cast a shrewd sagacious glance, ’ 
As though she felt that men should Jose their 

names, 

When wanting all that can their fames en- 

hance: 
Loud without fulness, shrill but never clear, 
He pip’d such notes as Nature shrunk to hear.’ 

Of this Veluti, who has lately arrived jp 
London, we are elsewhere told :— 

‘Close by the Brenta lives in rural ease 

A wight that, ere in manhood’s season ripe, 
Was doom’d a parent's avarice to please, 

And sacrifice his manhood to his pipe ; 
Veluti’s form no human creature sees, 

Unshock’d by nature's mutilated type. 
€ursd be that wretch, that monster-like offen. 

der, 
Whose thirst of gain his offspring can ungen- 
der *. 

Among the ‘gentlemen of Verona’ was a 
London Quaker, who went with the amiable 
motive of enlisting the sovereigns in a cru- 
sade against the slave-trade; it would, how- 
ever, seem that this was not the only obiect 
of his journey :— 

‘The world should know that Obadiah sold 

Drugs of all kinds, and traffic’d as he went; 
Orders he took, and open’d, while he stroll’d, 

A moving market through the continent. 
Philanthropists we rarely can behold 

So warm as when on private gain intent. 
The more the Quaker traded with the quacks, 
The stronger grew his feeling for the blacks.’ 

On looking retrospectively, we feel almost 
ashamed of having drawn so largely on 
this little work; but really the fruit was 
so tempting, that we could not but pluck it. 
Much as we admired the former works of the 
author, we are still better pleased with the 
Travels of My Night-Cap, which would not 
discredit the pen of a Moore oreven a Byron. 





Selections from the Works of the Baron de 
Humboldt, relating to the Climate, Inhalut- 
ants, Productions, and Mins of Mezico. 
With Notes. By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
Treasurer to the Geological Society, 8vo. 
pp. 310. London, 1824. Longman and 
Co. 

In an age when so much capital is embarked 

in mining speculations, we shall be excused for 

calling the attention of our readers to this 
work, though, like that of Mr. Mounteney on 
the same subject, it does not claim the merit of 

originality. Mr. Taylor is, we believe, 2 

practical miner, and, naturally enough, feels 

a deep interest in the prospect which our re- 

lation with the New World opens of render- 

ing its treasures more available. Under the 
besotted sway of Spain, no attempt was made 
to introduce those improvements science has 
discovered in the working of mines ; but, on 
the contrary, every improvement was sturdily 
resisted. Thus, with the richest mines 1 











* ¢ The horrible practice of castration, — 
was so long the disgrace of those rulers . : 
sanctioned it, is now prohibited ip every i 
Italy; the singer, Veluti, and one or two aa 
being at this time the only surviving mot 
ments of licensed outrage on human nature 
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the world, with a splendid college for in- | 
structing miners, gud with a code of laws 
which pretended to encourage them, Mexico 
made no advances in the science of working 
‘tz mineral treasures, while England, with 
only metals of inferior value, without any 

ublic institution for instruction of this sort, | 
and even without books on the subject, has 
within a few years raised the art of mining toa 
erfection heretofore unknown, and has car- 
ried it on in spite of difficulties not to be met 
with elsewhere. 

If, then, the skill and experience in mining 
which we possess, and the use of our engines, | 
are applied to the mines of Mexico, there can 
he no doubt that more ore will be obtained 
at less expense, and in infinitely less time, 
than has been hitherto done: not only is the | 
method of mining in Mexico bad, but every | 
process In extracting and cleansing the preci- 
ous metals is s'ow and expensive. How 
rich Mexico is in the precious metal, and 
what a field it opens for mining, will appear 
by the following account :— 

“Annual produce in gold, 4289 Ibs. troy ; 
in silver, 1,439,832 lbs.; in all, to the value | 
of £5,000,000. sterling, or nearly the half of | 
the precious metals annually extracted from 
the mines of North and South America. The | 
mint of Mexico has furnished, from 1699 to | 
1393, more than £293,150,000; and from | 
the discovery of New Spain to the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, probably 
£878,800,000, or nearly two-fifths of the cn- 
tire quantity of gold and silver which, in that 
interval of time, has flowed from the New 
Continent into the Old. Three districts of 
mines, Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, and Catorce, | 
whih form a central ¢ roup between the 21° 
and 24° of latitude, yield nearly the half of 
all the gold and silver extracted from the 
mines of New Spain. The vein of Gua- 
naxuato alone, richer than the mineral depo- 
sitory of Potosi, furnishes, at an average, 
280,000 lbs. troy of silver annually, ora sixth 
of all the silver which America annually 
tirows into circulation. The single mine of 
Valenciana, in which the expense of working 
exceeds £180,000 per annum, has for the last 
forty years never ceased to yield annually to 
the proprietors a net profit of more than 
4120,000 : this profit has sometimes amount- 
ed to £240,600 ; and itamounted to £800,000 
in the space of a few months for the family of 
Fagoaga at Sombrerete. The produce of the 
mines of Mexico has tripled in fifty-two 
years, and sextupled in 
and it will admit of oreater increase as the 


Country shall become more 


—- 
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a hundred years; 
Lwr9s ines ‘ 7 
lind war « r=. . ad | wtih ane 
Haustry and information be more diffused.’ 
Among tuese mines, that of Valenciana is 
One he? ok ae ° . ; 
le of the most valuable, and its lustory is 
Interesting a 


hy Lhe \ aenciana is almost the sole exam- 
pe w! he Rasen for forty years has ne- 
Por Wea Fess to its proprietors than from 
~S)909 to £124,000, per annum. It ap- 
sae ea the part of the vein extendin, 
_, ~epeyac to the north-west, had not been 
pet Wrought towards the end of the 16th 
so Mp Aang sgl tbe 
Who went pace nein a ~~ i soa 
Vv young to America, be- 








gan to work this vein in one of the points 
which had till that time beeu believed desti- 
tute of metals (emwrascado). 
(the na:ne of this Spaniard) was without for- 
tune; but, as he had the reputation of beirg 
a worthy man, he found friends who from 
time to time advanced him smail sums to 
carry on his operations. 


M. Obregon 


In 1756, the works 
were already 44 fathoms in depth, and vet 
the expenses greatly surpassed the value of 


ithe metallic produce. With a passion for 


mining equal to what some men display for 


gaming, M. Obregon preferred submitting to 


every sort of privation, to the abandoning his | 


undertaking. In the year 1767 he entered 
Into partnership with a petty merchant of 
Rayas, of the name of Otero. Could he then 
hope that in the space of a few years he and 
his friend would become the richest indivi- 
duals in Mexico, perhaps in the whole world ? 
[In 1768, they began to extract a very consi- 
derable quantity of silver minerals from the 
rine of Valenciana. In proportion as the 
shafts grew deeper, they approached that re- 
gion which we have already described as the 
depository of the great metallic wealth of 
Guanaxuato. In 1771, they,drew from the 
pertinencia de Dolores enormous masses of 
sulphuret of silver, mixed with native an 
red silver. rom that period, till 1804, 
when I quitted New Spain, the mine of Va- 
lenciana has continually yielded an annual 
produce of more than £583,380. There 
have been years so productive, that the net 
profit of the two proprictors of the mine has 
amounted to about £250,000 sterling.’ 

The mines of Tasco, like that of Valen- 
ciana, have their anecdote; it relates to the 


 sincular reverses of M. Laborde :— 


‘During the year 1752 and the ten follow- 


Ing years, the mines of Tasco were wrought 
with the greatest activity and success. This 
activity was owing to the enterprising mind 
of Joseph Laborde, a Prenchman, who came 
into Mexico very poor, and who, in 1742 
acquired immense wealth in the mine of La 
Canada of the Real de Tlapujuhua. Wehave 
already alluded to the reverses of fortune se- 
veral times experienced by this extraordinary 
man. After building a church at Tasco, 
which cost him £87,507 sterling, he was re- 
duced to the lowest poverty, by the rapid de- 
cline of those very mines, from which he had 
annually drawn from 130,000 to 209,000 Ibs. 
troy of silver. Th archbishop having given 
him permission to sell a golden sun enriched 
with diamonds, with which he had adorned 
] 


,. , rry 
the tabernacle of the church of Tasco, he 


thissale, which amounted to £22,000 sterling. 
The distri ul £ Janatpone wae th 

rit aistri¢ t ot mines OF ZAcCAtecas Was t JeTL SO 
entirely neglected, that it scarcely furnished 
33.000 lbs. trov of silver annually to the mint 

. . . >. ’ 

at Mexico. Lab irde undertook to clearouttne 
famous mine of Quebradilla ; in which under- 
taking he lost fnearty | Ulhis property. without 


7 o54] : ' 
atfaining his o! rect. With the small canta! 
wi] 1c I, re Mia aa to him, c b van to wor Oil 
the veta crande, and sunk the pit of La Fspe- 


Se i A ed 


ranza; when a second time he acquired im- 
mense wealth. The silver produce of the 
mine of Zacatecas ro-e then to nearly 330,000 


j } 1 
tbs. troy per annum; and, though the abun- 
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withdre w to ZX ilecas with tue pr viuce of 
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dance of metals did not long continue the 


same, he left at his death a fortune of nearly 
£125,900 sterling. He compelled his daugh- 
ter to enter into a convent, that he might 
leave his whole fortune to an only son, who 
afterwards voluntarily embraced the ecclesi- 
astical office.’ 
Mr. Taylor appears to have made a judi- 
cious and well arranged selection from the 
work of Humboldt, who has treated the sub- 
ject of the South American mines so amply. 





Narrative of an FE rpedition to the Source oS 
S’. Pe fi r’s Riv a Lake Winnepeek, Lake 
of the Woods, &e. Pr r forme d, in the eur 
1823, by Order of the Lon. J. C. Calhoun, 
Secre tei y of War, under the Command of 
Stephe n H. Long, U.S. T. E. Compiled 
from the Notes of Major Long, Messrs. 
“Say, Keating, and Calhoun, By WILLtaM 
Il. Keatiac, A. M. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 842. London, 1825. Whittaker. 

Tnere are few objects to which states can 

direct their attention more important than 

the fitting-out exploratory expeditions, for 
the sake of making new discoveries, or gain- 
ing more authentic information relating to 
countries but imperfectly Known. A few 
centuries ago, when the naval pow er of Great 
Britain was less imposing than at present, 
the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the Ve- 
netiaus, were the most successful navigators ; 
but this countrv has now taken the lead, 
and has met with coadjutors, for we cannot 
call them rivals, in countries unknown, or in 
savage ignorance, when the maritime powers 
ve have named were in their zenith—we al- 
lude to Russia and the United States of Ame- 
rica. The former has sent more than one 
vessel to cir. umnavizate the globe, and ex- 
tend our hydrographical knowledge; but the 
latter has chiefly confined itself to exploring 

the wild tracts of its liimense continent: 2 

such a nature was the expedition of which 

the narrative Is now before us. 

The successful expeditions of Major Long 
to the Rocky Mount tins, and that of Gover- 
nor Cass, who explored the southern shore of 
Lake Superior, to the mouth of Louis Raver, 
rendered it desirable to investrzate further 
that vast tract of country whieh is bounded 
by the Missouri, the Mississippi, and the 
northern limits of the United States—a coun- 
try equal in size to Great Britain, being seven 
hundred miles long and three hundred miles 
All the later travellers who visited 
the Upper Mississippi mention St. Peter's 
River, which empties itself into the \lissis- 
sippi at a short distance below the Falls of St. 
Anthony; but Carver, who compiled the 
Universal Traveller, was the only person that 
had \ isited it. 

The im of the British fur-trade, 
and the commerce of the United States in 
this part of the country, induced the govern- 
mentof the latter to send out an expedition, 
with the view of obtaining correct informa- 


broad. 


+ 
Orta tA se 


loi concerning the country which lies on the 
St Peter and the Red River, to the 49th pa- 
ral el of north latitude, as well as to 
tain the nature of the country along the un- 
surveyed northern boundary In order to 
attain these objects, it was determined by the 
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government of the United States, in the 
spring of 1823, that ‘an expedition be im- 
mediately fitted out for exploring the river St. 
Peter, and the country situated on the nor- 
thern boundary of the United States, between 
the Red River of Hudson’s Bay and Lake 
Superior.” The command of the expedition 
was given to Major Long, U.S.T.E. (which 
some of our readers will need to be told 
means that he was a Major of the United 
States Topographical Engineers). The ma- 
jor was accompanied by Mr. Say, as zoolo- 
gist and antiquary; Mr. Keating, as minera- 
logist and geologist; Mr. Seymour, as land- 
scape-painter; and Mr. J. FE. Calhoun, as 
astronomer and assistant-topographer. To 
Mr. Keating we are indebted for this narra- 


tive of the expedition, which he has compiled | 
with great care from the manuscript notes of 


the gentlemen who formed it. The work is 
sor:ewhat bulky, but the traveller who ex- 
plored a country of which little is known 
may be excused for his minuteness, when he 
could not for neglecting to notice anything 
that was interesting. It isa work well worth 
printing in this country, for, independent of 


must feel in the progress of discovery, there 
is an indissoluble (because natural) bond of 
union between England and the United 
States, which cannot inake them indifferent to 
each other's prosperity *. 

Major Long and his party left Philadel- 
hia on the 30th of April, 1823; and Messrs. 
ay and Keating, who were appointed lite- 

rary journalists to the expedition, have faith- 
fully narrated everything interesting that oc- 
curred during its progress, particularly the 
geological and other scientific discoveries 
that were made. These, though not the 
most popular, are not the least important 
parts of the work, and we shail endeavour to 
diversify our extracts as much as possible. 
We must not, however, take our readers at 
once to St. Peter’s River or Lake Winne- 
peek, for, in anew country like America, the 
intermediate route presents something wor- 
thy of notice. Inthe vicinity of Fort Neces- 
sity, we are told,— 

‘There is a blowing spring, which is si- 
tuated in an excavation on the side of a hill. 
The stream of air, which issues from a crack 
or crevice in the rock, is very considerable, 
and sufficiently powerful to extinguish a can- 
dle By placing our ears near the crevice, 
we heard very distinctly the sound of water 
running under ground, probably upon a 
rocky and unequal bed; it runs out a short 
distance lower down. This stream of air is 
doubtless produced by the same cause which 
is made to operate in the construction of the 
water-blasts, used in metallurgy. We had 
no means of collecting and examining the 
gas which escapes, but we had no reason to 
believe it other than atmospheric air. 





* It has been too much the custom in this 
country to rail against the inhabitants of the 
United States as selfish and illiberal; that these 
faulte, if they really possessed them, are fast 
wearing away, is evident from the very hand- 
some terms iv which the American journals 
speak of the liberal and enlightened policy of 
Our government m commercial matters —RKev, 


In Pennsylvania, the waggon-horses are of 
immense size :— 

‘The usual height of farm and waggon 
horses is about sixteen hands, or five-feet 
four inches, measured according to the usual 
custom. We were credibly informed that 
horses, seventcen, seventeen and a half, and 
even eighteen hands high, are by no means 
rare. A few have been known to exceed that 
size; and we were told that one, the largest 
ever known in the country, had attained the 
girantic size of nineteen hands, or six feet 
four inches. As a proof of the great strength 
which they sometimes attain, it is said that 
an experiment was once tried in the city of 
Lancaster, which resulted in a single horse’s 
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feet deep; and here a singular hoax was 
] | | > 
that common interest which every nation | played :— 


dragging around the court-house, on the bare 
pivements, without the intervention of wheels 
or rollers, two tons of bar iron, which had 
been bundled together for this experiment.’ 
At Zanesville, in the Ohio, there are ex- 
tensive iron-works and salt-springs, yielding 
fifty pounds of salt in a hundred gallons of 
water. Some of these bores or auger-holes, 
which are three inches in diameter, are 700 


‘Tt was in boring for coal, a few years 
since, that a deception was practised, which 
made considérable noise in the country, and 
produced much mischief in Zanesville and 
its vicinity. It appears well ascertained, at 
present, that the silver said to have been 
found in one of the auger-holes bored on the 
banks of the river had been thrown in by 
some evil-minded persons. The pretended 
discovery induced many to speculate largely 
upon the mine, before the detection of the 
plot, whence they incurred great losses; this 
event occurred in the year 1819.’ 

At Newark, Major Long and his party 
fell in with Captain John Cleves Symes, a 
gentleman who, our readers will recollect, be- 
lieves the earth to be quite hollow, and to con- 
tain a passage to its centre, at the North Pole. 
Our author says :— 

‘The partial insanity of this man is of a 
singular nature; it has caused him to per- 
vert, tothe support of an evidently absurd 
theory, all the facts, which, by close study, 
he has been enabled to collect from a vast 
number of authorities. Ile appears conver- 
sant with every work oftravels, from Hearne’s 
to Humboldt’s; and there is not a fact to be 
found in these which he does not manage, 
with considerable ingenuity, to bring to the 
support of his favourite theory. Upon cther 
subjects he talks sensibly, and as a well-in- 
formed man. In listening to his expositions 
of his views of the concavity of our globe, 
we felt that interest which is inevitably awa- 
kened by the aberrations of an unregulated 
nind, possessed probably of a capacity too 
great for tie narrow sphere in which it was 
doomed to act: and which has consumed it- 
self with the fire which, if properly applied, 
would doubtless have illumined some ob- 
scure point in the science which it so strone- 
ly affects. In another point of view, Captain 
Symes has aclaim to our best sympathies 
—for the gallantry with which he served his 
country during the war.’ 


=——— 
Long's party discovered the remains of 5 

veral buildings, which clearly proved that a 
the time they were erected, the Indians m,, 
have been more advanced in ¢j 
than they were a century Or two ago, ora e 
at present At Pigua, many interesting an. 
tiquities were discovered; but, as we must 
progress (to use an Americanismn), we pasg 
them over. In the state of Ohio, the Indians 
are rapidly diminishing, their number not 
exceeding two thousand. At Fort Wayne 
which is in the state of Indiana, civilization 
has degenerated to barbarism :— 

‘The inhabitants are chiefly of Canadian 
origin, all more or less imbued with Indian 
blood. Not being previously aware of the 
diversity in the character of the inhabitants 
the sudden change from an American to a 
French population has a surprising, and to 
say the least, an unpleasant effect; for the 
first twenty-four hours, the traveller fancies 
himself ina real Babel. The confusion of 
languages, owing to the diversity of Indian 
tribes which generally collect near a fort, jg 
not removed by an intercourse with their 
half-savage interpreters. The business of a 
town of this kind differs so materially from 
that carried on in our cities, that it is almost 
impossible to fancy ourselves still within the 
same territorial limits; but the diszust which 
we entertain at the degraded condition in 
which the white man, the descendant of the 
European, appears, is perhaps the strongest 
sensation which we expericnce; it absorbs 
all others. To see a being in whom, from 
his complexion and features, we should ex- 
pect to find the same feelings v. hich swell in 
the bosom of every refined man, throwing off 
his civilized habits to assume the garb of a 
savage, has something which partakes of the 
ridiculous as well as the disgusting. The 
awkward end constrained appearance of 
those Frenchmen who had exchanged their 
usual dress for the breech-cloth and blanket, 
was as risible as that of the Indian who as- 
sumed the tight body-coat of thewhite men. The 
feelings which we experienced while behold- 
ing a little Canadian stooping down to pack 
up and weigh the hides which an Indian had 
brought for sale, while the latter stood in an 
erect and commanding posture, were of a 
mixed and certainly not of a favourable na- 
ture. At each unusual motion made by the 
white man, his dress, which he had not pro- 
perly secured, was disturbed, and, while en- 
gaged in restoring it to his proper place, he 
was the but of the jokes and gibes of a num- 
ber of squaws and Indian boys, who seemed 
already to be aware of the vast dhiterence 
which exists between them and the Canadian 
fur-dealer. The village is exclusively sup- 
ported by the fur-trade, and will probably 
continue to thrive as long as the Indiaus re- 
main in any number in this vicinity. 
During the late war, Fort Wayne was 0 
sieged for some time by the Indians, anda 
few men were killed on both sides :— 
‘The garrison having made resistanc®, 
Indians cut a log into the form of a fie 
piece, painted it black, and placed 1t on one 
of the heights within gunshot of the tort, 
they then summoned the garrison to surren- 
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In the course of their progress, Major 
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acainst artillery would be vain, the ~— in 
command fefused to comply with the sum- | 
mons. The Indians, finding their ruse de | 
vuerre to be unsuccessful, razed the siege.” 
> at Fort Wayne, the expedition met with 
some Indian chiefs, of the Potawatomi tribe, 
of whom an interesting account is given ; but 
we should have been better pleased, had 
more sympathy been manifested for these 
children of the forest, or ifthe memory of Te. 
cumseh, whose only crime, in the estimation 
of the Americans, is, that he took part with 
the British, had not been insulted, Accord- 
ing to the accounts of previous travellers, 
and which Major Long and his party rather 
confirm than contradict, the Potawatomi 
Indians are cannibals :— 

‘The motives which impel them to canni- 
balism are various: In some cases it 15 pro- 
duced by a famine over the country, and of 
this we shall be able to citea number of well- 
attested instances, some of which carry with 
them very horrible features, when we treat of 
the Chippewa tribes, west of Lake Superior. 
Another, and a more frequent cause, is the 
desire of venting their rage upon a defeated 
enemy, ora belief that, by so doing, they 
acquire a charm that will make them irresis- 
tible. It is a common superstition with 
them, that he that tastes of the body of a 
brave man acquires a part of his valour, and 
that, if he can eat of his heart, which by them 
is considered as the seat of all courage, the 
share of bravery which he derives from it is 
still greater. It matters’ not whether the foe 
bea white man or an Indian; provided he 
be an enemy, it is all that is required. Mr. 
Barron has seen the Potawatomis, with the 
hands and limbs both of white men and Che- 
rokees, which they were about to devour. 

‘It is well attested, that one of the ofi- 
cers attached to General Harmer’s command 
was taken prisoner by the Miamis previous- 
ly to the defeat df the whole army, and tor- 
tured by them in the most cruel and unre- 
lenting manner for three days, on the west 
bank of the Maumee. The Indians declared 
that he had behaved with a remarkable de- 
gree of fortitude. Pieces of flesh were cut 
off from his body, roasted, and eaten by 
them in the presence of the agonized vic- 
tim. No exclamation or groan could be 
drawn from the intrepid prisoner, until a 
Squaw thrust a burning brand into his pri- 
vates, when he was heard to exclaim, “ Oh 
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Britain and the United States, he sided with 
his own countrymen, while the Indians of 
this vicinity all passed into the British ser- 
When the fort was afterwards be- 
sieged by the united Indians, Captain Wells 
was there, having arrived just two days be- 
fore with the orders from General Hull for 
the evacuation of the post Wells was killed 
after the action, his body was divided, and 
his heart was shared, as being the most cer- 
tain spell for courage, and part of it was 
sent to the various tribes in alliance with 
the Potawatomis, while they themselves 
feasted upon the rest.’ 

Mr. Keating gives a curious and interest- 
ing picture of Indian manners; but this is a 
subject on which we have inserted so much 
in former numbers, that we may be spared 
unnecessarily loading our columns with si- 
milar details, beyond a single extract :— 

‘They have professed midwives, who are 

aid for their attendance; these are princi- 
pally old women. Men are never allowed 
to assist at the delivery of a woman. A ge- 
neral opinion has prevailed that all Indian 
women bathed in cold water immediately 
after parturition. This is, however, extreme- 
ly incorrect; the practice exists among the 
Sioux or Dacotas, and among many other 
nations, but we very much question whether 
any nation of Algonquin origin practises it. 
The Potawatomi women are very careful not 
to expose themselves to cold after child-birth, 
and do not bathe for ten days, unless the 
weather be very warm. The placenta not 
being always expelled naturally, they have 
recourse to a strong medicinal draught; it 
is stated that, if it should remain for several 
days, the husband takes his wife upon his 
shoulders, and carrjes her about for some 
time; the motion is said to assist in its ex- 
pulsion. Mothers always nurse their chil- 
dren, and continue to suckle them for a 
great length of time, in some instances for 
three, four, or more years, if no subsequent 
pregnaney occur; in one case a mother was 
observed suckling a child twelve years of 
age. When the mother’s milk fails, the 
child is fed with an extract of sweet maize in 
boiling water, and medicines are adminis- 
tered to renew secretion. Metea had never 
heard of a total fulure of a woman’s milk 
while nursing her child: during a tempo- 
rary interruption of it, they sometimes com- 
mit children to the care of a friend.’ 





My God!” A young Indian warrior then 
declared that the prisoner, having proved 
himself a brave man, should no loner be 


kept In agony, and put a period to his suf- } 


ferings by despatching him with his toma- 
hawk. 

“One of the best-attested instances is that 
of Captain Wells, who was killed after the 
capture of Chicago in 1812. This man, 
who had been along time among the In- 
dians, having been taken prisoner by them 
at the age of thirteen, had acquired a grea 
reputation for courage ; and his name is still 
mentioned as that of the bravest white man 
with whom they ever met. He had almost 
‘ecome one of their number, and had united 


the Commenceinent of hostilities between 


| Mr. Keating refutes the assertion of Mr. 
| Schoolcraft, as to the fertility of qhe country 
| about Fort Dearborn (Chicago), in the Ilh- 
/nois, and says as a proof of its sterility, 
1 with the most active vigilance on the part 
of the officers, it was impossible for the gar- 
|rison, consisting of from seventy to ninety 
| men, to subsist upon the grain raised in the 
‘country, although much of their time was 
devoted to agricultural pursuits.’ 
(To be continued.) 
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PARRY’S LAST DAYS OF LORD EYRON. 
(Concluded from p. 391.) 


‘THe more we read of the last davs of that 
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whom the country ane the age may justly be 
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} highly-gifted individual, Lord Byron, of 
umself to a descendant of Little Turtle. At | 





better medical aid and more judicious col- 

leagues in the sacred cause of liberating 

Greece, he might have been saved. Mr. 

Parry clearly shows us that his lordship suf- 

fered from extreme debility, brought on by 

his anxiety and the disappointment of his 

hopes in respect to Greece ; and it is beyond all 

doubt that his medical attendants had no sus- 

picion of the true nature of his disease, until 

it was toe late. This is the most painful 

circumstance connected with his lamented 

death, an event which occurred on the 19th of 
April, and appears to have been foreseen for 

some days by his lordship and Mr. Parry, 

though the medical attendants denied that his 

disease was dangerous. On the 15th of 
April, Mr. Parry sat with his lordship from 

seven till ten o'clock, and conversed with him 

on a variety of subjects :— 

‘He spoke of his intentions as to Greece, 
his plans for the campaign, and what he 

should ultimately do for that country. He 
spoke to me about my own adventures. He 
spoke of death also with great composure, 
and, thouch he did not believe his end was so 
very near, there was something about him so 
serious and so firm, so resigned and compos- 
ed, so different from anything I had ever be- 
fore seen in him, that my mind misgave me, 
and at times foreboded his speedy dissolu- 
tion. 

‘« Parry,” he said, when first I went to 
him, “I have much wished to see you to- 
day. I have had most strange feelings, but 
my head is now better; I have no gloomy 
thoughts, and no idea but that I shall reco- 
ver. I am perfectly collected, [am sure I 
am In my senses, but a melancholy will creep 
over me attimes.” The mention of the sub- 
ject brought the melancholy topics back, and 
a few exclamations showed what occupied 
Lord Byron's mind when he was left in si- 
lence and solitude. “ My wife! my Ada! 
my country ! the situation of this place, my 
removal impossible, and perhaps death, all 
combine to make me sad. Since I have been 
ill, I have given to all my plans much serious 
consideration. You shall go on at your le:- 
sure preparing for building the schooner, and, 
when other things are done, we will put the 
last hand to this work, by a visit to America. 
To retlect on this has been a pleasure to me, 
and has turned my mind from ungrateful 
thoughts. When I left Italy, I had time on 
board the brig to give full scope to memory 
and reflection. It was then I came to that 
resolution [ have already informed you of. 
[ am convinced of the happiness of domestic 
life. No man on earth respects a virtuous 


retirement in England with my wife and 
Ada gives me an idea of happiness I have 
never experienced before. Retirement wall 
be everything to me, for heretoture my life 
has been like the ocean in a storm.” 

‘Then adverting to his more immediate 
attendants, he said: “ I have closely observ- 
ed to-day the conduct of all around me 
Tita is an admirable fellow ; he has not been 
out of the house tor several days. Bruno ts 
an excellent young man and very skilful, but 
[ am afraid he is too much agitated. L wish 





i proud, the more are We convinced th it with 


vou to be as much about me as possible Vor 


woman more than [ do, and the prospect of 
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may prevent me being jaded to ds ath, and, 
whe n l recover, | assuie you I s] val lopt a 
ditte nt mo le of living. They must have 
inisinformed you vs n they tol you I was 


I have not slept, and I can’t ima 
wh 'y the y shou! d tell you ] was asle: Dp. 
** You have no conception of the unac- 
countable thoughts which come into my mind 
when the fever attacks me. J fancy myself a 
Jew, a Mahomedan, and a Christian of e 
profession of faith. Eternity and space are 
before me; but on this subject, thank (sod, 
I am happy and at ease. The 
living eternally, of again re viviug, Is a vreat 
pleasure. (Christianity is the purest and 
most hberal religion in the world, but the nu- 
merous teachers who are worry- 
ing mankind with their nciations and 
there doctrines are th greatest ¢ nemies of re- 
lizion. IL have read with » mn than 
half of them the Book of Chri tianity, and I 
admire the liberal and truly charitable prin- 
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ciples which Christ has laid down. here 
are questions connected with this subject 
Which none but Almighty God can solve. 
Time and space, who can conceive—none 


but God—von him I rely.’’’ 


The next day, and on the 17th, Lord By- 
ron was ali ming!) ill, and almost const antiy 
delirious; and hence as Mr. Parry says, it is 
Improper to give the incoherent observations 
he made, as his death-bed opinions. On the 
18th, Mr. ? arry again saw him, and thus re- 
lates his interview :— 

‘When he es my hand, ‘ found 
hands were deadly cold. With the 
ance of Tita, I endeavoured stati to create 
a little warmth in them; and | also loosened 
the bandave which was tied round his head. 


his 


assist- 


Til iil this Was done 


he seemed in gre: t pain, 
clenched his hands at times, ied his 
teeth, and uttered the Italian exclamation of 
lh Christ: tie bore the loosening of the 
hand passively ; and, utter it was loosened, 
he shed tears encouraged name | to weep, 
and sulk 1, = \Iy lord, ] th wk Go ad, i hope 


1 


" ; , wo re : , . 
hett ro sea als Wanhny tears 


you will now be 


} ! 1 ”” 
a> VOU tat % you will steep and fhnd ease. 


Lhe or plied faintly, ** Yes, the pain is gone, | 
svtll sle yp bow, ond he arain took my band 


: a 
crood ist. and Sauk into a 


] } ah ‘ 
ti thought then 


¢) } } 
iil it Ait would 


le 
’ 
ultered a faint 


iN hye art a head. bi 


slums 

: ‘ ’ 

biys SuneTIpYs Were OVGI « ohaill 
Neo Tl OTe. 

lle did wake a 

to lam; Byron knew 

He had then less of 

t! ti] h id Seel) for SO) ie 


Wiis the 


wake 
ver, and I went 
though scarcely. 
vation about him 
time before: there 
but there 
tle tried to 


gain, how: 


Wie 
aii’, 


Lilt 


( alimbess ot reslupnation, 


Was also thie Stupol 


ot death. 


uiter his wishes, but he was ineapable; he 
] pe - 
Siicf SOME thY about rewarding mi: Italian 


cervant. and uttered several incoherent words, 


Ther 


or it wes such a meannu 


was *ither no meaning in what hes ud, 


as we should not 


expect at that moment aye ee Ss continued 
open only a short time, and then, about six 
( y ck in the evening of the sah. he sank 
into a slumber, or ratuaer, I should Say, a slu- 
por, aud wohe and Knew no more 

‘tle continu dyna stat of « miplete in- 
Titi } ‘ Laie port that rattiil Li hi 


th: urht of 








| occasion, 








throat, which indicated tle approach of death 
On Monday, April 19th, at six o'clock in the 


evening, even this faint indication of exist- 
ence had ceased—1 ae “fs m was dead. 
‘At the very time Lor | yron died, there 
was one of the mo: t awful hun nde r-storms [ 
ever witnessed. » lightning was terrifie. 


The 
Bee nerally believe that 
a much 
supreme man dies, 


oc fT 


sue yre 


Greeks, shai are 2 very sup or Tas and 

such an event occurs 
superior, or, y,a 
immediately exclaimed, 
’’ On the present 
and the storm was 
supe ist. tious 


friend and benefactor Was In- 


wii never as they Sa 
‘at man is gone 
it was too true: 
so violent. as to strenethen their 
behet. Their 
deed dead.’ 
Whatever spleen Byron may hav 


occasion, 


some- 
times manifested in regard to England, we 
feel convinced that he micht truly have 


adopted the words of another 
land, with all thy faults, I 
indeed, a stronge 
his native land eannot be adduced than by 
his own ex} ressed wien to Mr Parry, to be 
buried in eh gland he was, we are per suad- 
ed, what Mr. Parry observes, in his heart an 
Sealidunas, and warmly and deeply attach- 
ed to his country. Ar, Parry is a straight- 
forward, blunt, ‘nd Jobn-Bullish sort ofa gen- 
tleman as we ever met with, and Byron, per- 
ceiving this, sometimes teazed him. On one 
Mr. Parry contended that none but 
Englishmen ever shed a tear at witnessing 
distress or hearing a pathetic tale. Byron 
said he was an Englishman, and yet quite 
unaccustomed to shed tears on such occa- 
sions,—an assertion which Mr. P. doubted, 
and, as will be seen, justly :— 

‘Qn one oecasion, he had saved twenty- 


poet,—* Eng- 
love thee still :’ 


: proof of his atlection for 


four Turkish women and children from sla- 
very and all its accompanying horrors. I 
Was summoned to attend him and receive his 
orders, that everythin r should be done which 
micht contribute to their comfort. le was 
seated on aenshion at the upper end of the 
room, the women and children were standing 
| before him, with their eyes fixed steadily on 
him, and on his right warn was his inter- 
preter, who was extracting trom the women a 
narrative of their suffering One of them, 
Lppau itly about thirty ' years io af cae, possess- 
ing great vivacity, and whose manuers and 


| J | 
| Pie SiManci. 


dress, theugh she was then dirty and disfi- 
sured, tndieated that she was superior in rank 
aud condition to her cOMTD: ions, was spok es- 
women for the whole. | admired. the 
the others preserved, never interfering 
with the e tplana tion or interrupting the sin- 

| also admired the rapid man- 


good 


‘Yr 


order 


. ‘ 
oh tne 1 


ner in w! terpreter explained every- 
thine they said, so as to muke it almost appear 
that thre re was but one “De aker. 

* After a short t e, it Wis € vident that 
what Lord UByren was hearing ted his 
feelings: his countenance chan: oe ‘es colour 
went and ceme, and I theught he was ready 


tow p But he had on all ocersions a 
reedy and peculiar knack in turning conver- 
sation from ar \ (i —_ 2 OF UD} I. it 
ubject: and he ha ourse to this CxXDEeE- 
dient tie rose up suddenly, and, turning 
round Opry Tes byes a. as W 1h} Way?! i at “idl 

ye hi ’ isd » Wile 1M) 
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mediately repeated it to the women. All 
eyes were instantly fixed on me, and one of 
the party, a young and beautiful Woman, 
spoke very warmly. Lord Byron seem, d 
satisfied, and said they mi: ght retire. The 
women all slip - off their shoes in an in- 
Stant, an le roiny » to his I. ordship, each j in 
succession, accomp nied by their children, 
kissed his hand ferve: atly, invoked, in the 
Turkish manner, a blessing both on his he ad 
and heart, and then quitte i the room. Thisw 
too much for Lord Byron, and he turned his 
face away to conceal hisemotion. W hen he 
had recovered a little, I reminded him of OUr 
conversation, and [told him] bad caught him 
at last. Addressing me in the sort of seq 
slang I scmetimes talked to him, and which 
he liked to repeat, he replied,—* You are 
right, old boy; you have got me in the bunt 
—J am an Eng’ ishman.”’’ 

Byron appears to have known the Greeks 
better than most travellers who have written 
ou the subject, and did not entertain the vi- 
sionary ideas many have professed as to their 
liberation; he saw the dissensions of the 
Greeks, and acknowledged that they were lit- 
tle better than the Turks. He expressed his 
determination to devote his income and his 
personal exertions to Greece; and, when she 
was safe from her external enemies, he in- 
tended to goto the United States, and induce 
that republic to recognise its independence, 
undera federal government, which he thought 
best suited to the country. 

We are now approaching a somewhat 
delicate point to touch upon, as Moll 
lagon says,—it is the 
Mr. Parry’s book, in which he attacks the 
Greek Committee with great severity, but in 
language hy ho means elegar it or even 
strictly grammatical. We hy not, however, 
name this as a fault. Our author is a plain 
Mnelish sailor, more accustomed to the sword 
than the pen; and we consider the very slo- 
venliness of style of his work anevidence of its 
genuinen ‘According to Mr. Parry, Lord 
Byron comp’ ains of Mr. Blaquiere’s want of 
politenes: ss; Mr. B. ought to be satisfied that 
he is not suffering under a more grievous ic- 
cusation. Alluding to the Greek Commitiee, 
he says,— 

‘lama plain man, and cannot compre- 
hend the use of printing-presses to a people 

who do not read. Here the committee have 
sent supplies of maps, I suppose, that [ may 
teach the young Tountaimecrs geograpliy. 
Hlere are bugle-horns, without bugle-men, 
and it is a chance if we can find any body in 
Greece to blow them. Books are senttoa 
people who want guns; they ask fora sword, 
ind the committee give them the lever of a 
printing-press. He ven! one would think 
the committee meant to inculcate patience 
and submission, and to condemn resistance. 
Some materials for constructing fortifications 
they have sent, but they have chosen their 
people SO a, that the work is dese ted, and 
not one para have he y sent to procure oun r 


as 


ness 


Irers. ee 
‘Their secretary, Mr. Bowring, Ws is cm 


posed, T believe, to claim the priviiezes . an 
rte 

acquaintance with me. He wrote meas 
' ° } st) thie 

letter, about the classic land of ieedom, 
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hirth-place of the arts, the cradle of genius, | attacks on the public purse by the cloak of 


the habitation of the gods, the heaven of | patriotism.’ 2. | | 
ets, and a great many such fine things. I Mr. Parry was invited to an audience with 
was obliged to answer him, and I scrawled | Jeremy Bentham, an honour for which it ap- 
me nonsense in reply to his nonsense ; but pears Mr. Bowring sighed two ‘years ; al- 
fancy I shall get no more such epistles. | though, we think, a man possessing the ta- 
When I came to the conclusion of the poetry | lents of the latter gentleman, might, without 
art of my letter, [I wrote, ** so much for | any charge of presumption, have called and 
hlarney, now for business.” I have not since | seen the old proser any day, without an in- 
heard in the same strain from Mr. Bowring | troduction. ‘Who the devil is Mr. Ben- 
‘ Here, too, is the chiof agent of the com- tham, said Mr. Parry, when told of the ho- 
mittee, Colonel Stanhope, organizing the | nour Jeremy intended him, for he was quite 
wholecountry. He leaves nothing untouch- unacquainted even with the name of the con- 
ed, from the general government to the | Stitution-monger. This old gentleman, who 
schools for children. He has a plan for or-| runs in the street like the porter of an even- 
yanizing the military force, for establishing | ing newspaper, breakfasts at three o'clock, 
posts, for regulating the administration of | and dines at half-past ten, which is sutticient 
justice, for making Mr. Bentham the apostle | evidence to us, that he is either cracked or a 














the old house was a mere ghost-house; I 
dreamed of ghosts, and thought of them 
waking. It was an existence I could not 
support.” ’ 

Mr. Parry is very anxious to defend the 
character of Lord Byron from the attacks of 
Colonel Stanhope, which we think quite un- 
necessary: the latter was a domuncering 
drivellerin Greece; the former, her best and 
sincerest friend. The one gave his whole for- 
tune and his time without calculation; the 
other kept a record of every shilling he laid 
out, in order to exhibit a bill of his expenses 
to the world, trivial as they were. Byron 
was the friend of Greece; Colonel Stan- 
hope wished to be a dictator there, and even 
had the impertinence to uominate the mem- 
bers of the government. Colonel Stanhope 





of the Greeks, and for whipping little boys, | most attected and silly old man. Mr. Parry 
in the newest and mostapproved mode. He was invited to breakfast with the Queen-Square 
is for doing all this, without a reference to | legislator, by Mr. Bowring, and, as the 
any body, or any thing; complains bitterly hour was not fixed, was at Mr. Bentham’s 
of a want of practical statesmen in Greece, by eight o’clock, that is to say, just se- 
and would be glad, I believe, to import a 
large supply of Mr. Bentham’s books and 
scholars. Mavrocordato he openly beards, 
as if the prince knew nothing of Greece, and 
was quite incapable of forming a correct opi- 
nion of its interests. At the same time, he 
has no funds to carry all his projects into ex- | Was not to be again taken in by the philoso- 
ecution. He is a mere schemer and talker, | pher’s meal hours, so, laying in a stock of 
more of asaint than a soldier; and, with a! provisions, I went at his dining-hour, half- 
creat deal of pretended plainness, a mere po- | past ten o'clock, and supped with him.’ 
litician, and no patriot. _ Returning to Lord Byron, we find Mr. 
‘His printer and publisher, Dr. Meyler, is | Parry relating many interesting conversa- 
a German adventurer, who is quite ina rage | tions he had with bis lordship, On a va- 
with the Quakers, for sending medicines to | riety of subjects; for these we shall refer our 
Greece, 
Greek or the English language; and, if he | observations on his domestic affairs. 
did, who wou!d bay his paper? The Greeks | day Lord Byron said,— 
have no money, and will not read newspa- | y say \ 
pers for ages to come. There is no commu- | in England, Parry! My story, I suppose, 
nication with different parts of the country; | like other minor events, interested the people 
there is no means of receiving any news ; and | for a day, and was then forgotten?” I re- 
ho means of sending it, when got.  Stan- | 
| 


his first meal, so that our author was obliged 
to breakfast with the clerks. Mr Bentham 


through the streets of London, and afterwards 








One 


hope begins at the wrong end, and from ob- { interest the public took in him, it was still re- 
serving that, in our wealthy and civilized | membered and talked about. I mentioned 
country, rapid communication is one means | that it was generally supposed a difference of 
ol improvement, he wants to establish posts religious sentiments between him and Lady 
—mail-carts, | believe, is his object, among | Byron had caused the publie breach. 
a people who have no food. Communica-! Parry,” was the reply; ‘ Lady Byron has a 


ian ¢] vs : \.: ; = % 
tion, tuough a cause of increased wealth and } liberal mind, particularly as LO religious Opi- | 


increased civilization, is the result of a cer- | nions; and L wish, when 4 married her, that 
tain degree of both; and he would have it: 1 had possessed the same command over 
without the means. He is like all political myself that Lnowdo. Had I possessed a 
Jobbers, who mistake the accessories of civi- | little more wisdom, and forbearance, 
hzation for its cause; they think if they only | we might have been happy. I wished, when 
, ust the colours of freedom, they will imme- |! I was first married, to have remained in the 
Glit ‘ly transform a crazy water-logged bark | country, particularly till my pecuniary Cth- 
tuto a proud man-of-war.’ | barrassmeuts were over. L know the society 

Of Colonel Gordon, however, Lord Byron , of London; | knew the characters of many 
speaks very differently; he says the Greek 'of those who are called laties, with whom 
“usiness would form matter fora hundred can- | Lady Byron would necessarily have to asso- 
tos of Don Juan, and declared that Jeremy | citte, and I dreaded her contact with them; 
Bentham and Colonel Stanhope should be | but L have too much of my mother about me 
two of his heroes. Byron entertained a good | to be dictated to; | like freedom from cou- 
opinion of Sir Francis Burdett, as the firm | straint; I hate artificial regulations ; ny con- 
inend of liberty. Youll never find him,’ | duct has always been dictated by my own 
sad Byron, ¢ or such a man as he is, stepping | feelings, and ‘Lady Byron was quite the 
into the otlice of chairman, auditor, or cashier, | creature of rules. She was not permitted 
“Y Means of petty contributions. He does | either to ride, or run, or walk, but as the 
Not provide for his family and dependents by | physician prescribed. She was not suttered 
“rusting them into oflices, while he covers his | to 0 out when [ wished to a ; 


more 


ven hours before that at which Mr. B. takes 


then led Mr. Parry a sort of steeple-chace , 


asked him to dinner; ‘ but,’ says Mr. P., ‘1; 


He knows nothing of either the , readers to the work itself, only quoting some | 


‘** What do they say of my family affairs | 


dlied, no; 1 thought, owing to the very great , 


+. Wr ] 
INO, 


and then 


also attacked Mr. Parry, who, however, de- 
fends himself stoutly, and brings other aecu- 
sations than those of incompetence and a per- 
version of facts against the would-be regene- 
rator of Greece. The charge of mismanage- 
ment against the Greek Committeein London, 
' we leave that body to settle. Mr. Parry 
/ seems a blunt and hononrable man, and, as 
men should be what they seem, we are m- 
clined to place much reliance on his state- 
ments, however much they may be at variance 
with those of preceding writers on the same 
subject. The earnest friendship he manitests 
| towards Lord Byron, in vindicating his me- 
_ mory, is honourable to him, and was due to 
_ the character of his lordship; his account of 
the last few months of the noble lord’s lite is 
| a melancholy but deeply interesting narrative ; 
the style is plain and inartificial, but there 
are a few errors of the press which should not 
have been sutlered; these, however, are 
_trifles compared to the sterling value of the 
work, which is embellished with four eo- 
_loured engravings,—of Lord Byron and his 
favourite dog, Lion,—his lordship’s house at 
» Missolonghi,—Lord Byron on his death- 
bed,—and his lordship attended by his Suliote 
| guards. 
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In two volumes. 
12mo. pp. 767. kdin- 
Blackwood. 


' Poems, by Joun Wiison. 
A New Edition. 
burgh, 1825. 
| Few persons, on seeing so modest a ttle- 
page, would suspect the author to be a poet 
of considerable eminence, and holding 
hice so important as that of professor of Moral 
| Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; 
yet such is really the case. Less distinguish- 
~ed men would have accompanied their names 
‘with a lony string of letters in small capitals, 
an imiportaice their talents never 
‘could give them: but real merit is generally 
i modest. Such of our readers as have kept 
| together with us in our chivalry during oul 
| six years’ labours, will know that we rarely 
| notice second editions ; and all of them must 
be aware that the critical world and public 
opinion have long ago decided on Mr. Wil- 
son’s talents, and placed him in a high 


ath ot- 


to assume 


? ° e - e} . 
rank among the liviag poets of the day. 
a bt } ‘ ) — ail } 4 —_ ? * 
bhe |. se Ui t alms, } UDLIisued hVUUt ‘ ree Ti 
Vveurs avo, gained him this reputation, which 


his City of the Plague, appearing some four 
Both thy 


v} bh rotess: >| 
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or tive years at contirmed., 





pocimns appear in the new edition 
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Wilson’s works, together with his miscella- 
neous poems, and many which did not ap- 
pear in the former editions. From these we | 
shall make our extracts, for we cannot sup-| 
pose our readers to be unacquainted with the | 
jormer productions of the author. To great | 
felicity in the choice of subject, Mr. Wilson | 
adds a vigorous description and an easy ver- | 
sification. With these remarks, we’ shall | 
quote two of his poems, The Widow, and | 
Lines written in a Highland Glen :— 





‘THE WIDOW. 


* The courtly hall is gleaming bright 
With fashion’s graceful throng— 
All hearts are chain’d in stili delight, 
For like the heaven-borne voice of night 
Breathes Handel's sacred song. 
Noron my spirit melts in vain 
The deep—the wild—the mournful strain 
That fills the echoing hall 
(Though many a calious soul be there) 
With sighs and sobs and cherislied pain— 
—While ona face, as setaplis fair, 
Mine eyes in sadness fall, 
‘ Not those the tears that smiling flow 
As fancied sorrow biveds, 
Like dew upon the iose’s glow}; 
—That lady ‘nid the glitt‘iing show 
Is cloth’d in widow’s weeds. 
She sits in reverie piofound, 
And drinks and lives upon the sound, 
_As if she ne’er would wake! 
Her clos’d eyes cannot hold the tears 
That tell what dreams her sou! haye bound— 
In memory they of other years 
For a dead husband's sake. 
‘ Methinks her inmost soul lies spread 
Before my tearful sight— 
A garden whose best tlowers are dead, 
A sky still fair, though darkened 
With hues of lingering light. 
1 see the varying feelings chase 
Each other o'er her pallid face, 
From shade to deepest gloom. 
She thinks on living objects dear, 
And pleasure lends a cheerful grace ; 
But, oh! that look so dim and drear, 
—iler heart is in the tomb, 


‘ Rivalling the tender crescent moon, 
The star of evening shincs— 
A warm, still balmy night of June, 
Low murmuring with a fitful tune 
From yonder grove of pines. 
In the silence of that starry sky, 
Exchanging vows of constancy, 
Two happy lovers stray 
—To her ow sad and strange! to know, 
In darkness while the phantoins fade, 
‘That onea widow’'d wretch is now, 
The other in the clay. 

‘A wilder gleam disturbs her eye, 
Oh! hush the deep’ning strain ! 
And must the youthful warrior die? 
A gorgeous funeral passes by, 
The dead-march stuns her brain. 
Tue singing voice siie bears no more, 
Across his grave the thunders roar! 
How weeps yon gallant band 
O’er him their valour could not save! 
For the bayonet is red with gore, 
Aud he, the beautiful and brave, 
Now sleeps in Egypt’s sand. 


‘But far away in cloud and mist 
‘bie ghastly vision swims. 








me Univ that dying cacdcuce list’ 


She thinks the voices of the bless'd 
Now chant their evening hymns. 

O for a dove’s unwearied wing, 
That she might fly where angels sing 
Around the judgment-sea! ; 

That spirit pure to kiss again, 

And smile at earthly sorrowing ! 
Washi'd free from ev'ry mortal stain, 
At Jesus’ blessed feet. 


‘ Flow longs her spirit to recall 
That prayer so vain and wild! 
For, idly-wandering round the hall, 
Her eyes are startled as they full 
On her own beauteous child. 
Gazing on one so good and fair, 
Less mournful breathes that holy air, 
And almost melts to mirth: 
Pleas'd will she sojourn here awhile, 
And see, beneath her pious care, 
In heaven’s mest gracious sunshine smile 
‘Tie swectest flower on eurth. 

‘The song dies "mid the silent strings, 
And the hall is now alive 
With athousand gay and fluttering things 5 
—ilie noise to her a comfort brings, 
Her heart and soul revive. 
With solemn pace and loving pride 
She walks by her fair daughter’s side, 
Who views with young delight 
The gaudy sparkling revel: y,— 
Unconscious that from fur and wide 
On her is turn’d each charmed eyc— 
—The beauty of the night * 


‘A spirit she! and Joy her name! 
She walks upon the air; 
Grace swims throughout her fragile frame, 
And giistens like a lambent flame 
Ainid her golden hair. 
icr eyes are of the heavenly blue, 
A cloudless twilight bathed in dew 3 
The blushes on her cheek, 
Like the roses of the vernal year 
That Jend the virgin snow their hue— 
—And oh! what pure delight to hear 
The gentie vision speak ! 
‘Yet dearer than that rosy glow 
To me yon cheek so wan 3; 
Lovely I thought it long ago, 
sut lovelier far now bianch’d with woe, 
Like the breast-down of the swan. 
Then worship ye the sweet—the young— 
Hang on the witchcrafi of her tongue, 
Wild-murmuring, like the lute. 
On thee, O lady! let me gaze, 
Thy soul is now a lyre unstrung 5 
But I hear the voice of other days, 
Though these pale lips be mute. 
‘Lovely thou art! yet none may dare 
That placid soul to move. 
Most beautiful thy braided hair, 
But awful holiness breathes there, 
Unmeet for earthly love. 
More touching far than deep distress, 
Tiiy snuiles ot languid happiness, 
That, like the gleams of even, 
O’er thy calm cheek serenely play. 
—Tiius at the silent hour we bless, 
Unmindtul of the joyous day, 
The still sad face of Heaven.’ 
* LINES WRITTEN IN AN HIGHLAND GLEN, 
‘To whom belongs this valley fair, 
That sleeps beneath the filmy air, 
Even like a living thing ? 
Silent,—as infant at the breast,— 
Save astill sound that speuks of rest, 
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— 
‘ The heavens appear to love this vale: 
Here clouds with scarce-seen motio 
Or 'mid the silence lie! 
By that blue arch, this beauteons earth 
Mid evening’s hour of dewy mirth 
Seems bound unto the sky. 


n sail, 


‘O! that this lovely vale were mine! 
Then, fiom glad youth to calm decline, 
My years would gently glide; 
Hope would rejoice in endiess dreams, 
And memery’s oft-returming gleams 
By peace be sanctified. 
‘There would unto my soul be given, 
From presence of that gracious heaven, 
A piety sublime ; 
And thouglits would come of mystic mood, 
To make in this deep solitude 
Eternity of time! 


‘ And did I ask to whom belonged 
This vale ?—I feel that I have wronged 
Nature’s most gracious soul! 
She spreads her glories o’er the earth, 
And all her children from their birth 
Are joint-heirs of the whole! 


‘Yea! long as nature’s humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 
By sinfufsacrifice, 
Earth’s fairest scenes are all his owny— 
He is a monarch, and his throne 
Is built amid the skies!’ 





Practical Chemical Mineralogy ; or, Concise 
and Eusy Methods, illustrated by Experi- 
ment, for readily ascertaining the Nature 
and Value of the different Metallic Ores 
and other Mineral Substances, as compre- 
hended tn their Assay, analysis, Reductwn, 
&c. By Frepericx Joyce, Operative 
Chemist, &e. 12mo. pp. $76. London, 
1825. Knight and Lacey. 

Ar no period in the history of the progress of 

human knowledge have the arts and sciences 

been so extensively studied and cultivated as 
at present; they now commingle not only 
with the necessities but the elegancies of life, 
and almost form a part of universal education. 
They are frequently the delight of the titled 
and the affluent and the support of the hum- 
ble. Nor is it any particular branch of sci- 
ence or the arts, the knowledge of which is 
thus widely diffused; we know more than 
one gentleman extremely skilful in turning, 
and one of the highest rank among our 
nobility, the present Duke of Northumber- 
land, is not only a good theoretical, buta 

good practical chemist. . 

On the importance of chemical mineralogy 
it is unnecessary to dwell, when we consider 
that beneath the surface of the British isles 1s 
found the greater portion of all the more va- 
luable metals used in our manuf.ctories. 
Every person, therefore, who possesses a rood 
of land cannot be indifferent to the known 
or unknown productions it may possess ; and 
to gentlemen having estates the study may 
not only prove highly useful but entertamng, 

Mr. Joyce, who is an able practical che- 
mist, and is frequently called to analyse mine- 
ral substances, has, in the volume before US, 
civen us an excellent manual of chemical 
mineralogy, which forms a suitable and al- 
most indispensable companion to the “"* 
logical chest, or portable laboratory. *™ 
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work commences with some preliminary ob- 
servations, explaining the general use of the 
different instruments employed in the chemical 
examination of mineral substances : the au- 
thor then points out the nature of the various 
tests, or re-agents, their mode of action, Ke., 
the different properties of ores, and the vari- 
ous processes of analysing them. After treat- 
ing the subject thus generally, Mr. Joyce 
notices the various species of ores sepa- 
rately, illustrating his remarks by experi- 
ments, the whole written in a clear and 
intelligible manner, which will adapt the 
work to the capacity of individuals who are 
unacquainted with the subject. Our readers 
will readily conceive, that a work like Mr. 
Joyce's cannot be judged of by any extracts 
we can make, and, therefore, if we make one, 
it is rather to show the style of the author 
than to illustrate the truth of our remarks. 
The following are Mr. Joyce’s observations 
on the diamond :— 

‘The first variety of carbon, or the dia- 
mond, may be distinguished from most other 
vems by its greater specific gravity, which ts 
generally 3.5. la its native or rough state, 
it is usually found coated with a thin crust, 
which produces a slight opacity, and would 
lead to the idea of its being semi-transparent 
only; but, when this is removed, itis nearl 
equal in that respect to rock crystal. Dha- 
monds are found of various colours, black, 
blue, red, light yellow, &c. but the colourless 
variety, which is also of the most frequent 
occurrence, is the most esteemed; next to 
which are those containing the greatest depth 
of colour, as the black, blue, &c. The pri- 
mitive form of the diamond is a regular octo- 
hedron; but it is often found in that of the 
dodecahedron and the quadrangular prism, 
with diedral summits. Diamonds are met 
with in the Ghauts, from Bengal to Cape 
Comorin ; but are principally obtained in the 
tract between Golconda and Mazulipatam. 
They are also occasionally brought from For- 
neo and the district of Serro Dofrio, in Bra- 
zil, where they are imbedded in a ferruginous 
sand, 

‘To ascertain whether any specimen is 
a true diamond. or not, a fine file may be 
used ; if the surface of the stone is in the least 
abraded, or scratched by its action, it is not 
adiamond. The difference will also appear, 
upon close examination, without this instru- 
ment: the rays of light easily pass through 
any other gems, butin the diamond they are 
refracted to the surface, which occasions that 
superior brilliancy to what is possessed by 
any other stones If the specimen under ex- 
amination be very minute, it may be placed 
between two half crowns, or other flat metal- 
lie surfaces, and pressed with the thumb and 
hinger: if a diamond, it will not be injured, 
but, if otherwise, it will break and fall to pow- 
der. 

‘On account of the extreme hardness of 
the diamond, the art of cutting and polishing 
it was for a long time unknown in this coun- 
try, when a foreigner, of the name of ‘Louis 
ve Berquin, in 1456, is said to have con- 
‘tected a polishing-wheel for the purpose, 
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Jerquin was led to this experiment by eb- | 


serving the action produced by rubbing two | 
rough diamonds together. Diamond-pow- 
der is now used not only for this stone, but 
for cutting and polishing many others, parti- 
cularly where a delicate effect is wanted, as 
m seal-engraving. 

‘ Diamonds are seldom found larger than a 
hazel-nut, and from that down to a very mi- | 
nute size; one half their bulk 1s also after- 
wards lost in the cutting and polishing. The 
largest diamonds are in the possession of the 
different crowned heads: that belonging to 
the Emperor of Russia being supposed to be 
the largest in existence. The value of cut 
diamonds is as the square of their weights ; 
thus, if the value of one weighing one carat, 
or four grains, is worth £8, that of two ca- 
rats is worth £32; of three earats, £72; 
consequently, according to this rule, a cut 
diamond of one hundred earats would be 
worth £80,000. But, after a certain size of 
about twenty carats, the value does not in- 
crease in this ratio, probably, from the diffi- 
culty of finding purchasers for them. 

‘As the diamond is supposed to be pure 
carbon, and as such is at present classed 
among the simple bodies, no analysis can 
be given: but the following experiments will 
tend to show its true nature. 

‘ Experiment 1.—If a small diamond is 
placed in a clean wrought-iron tube, and this 
again, after being stopped air-tight, either by 
welding together the open end, or, what is 
better, with a stopper made to fit accurately 
by grinding, is placed in a furnace and urged 
to a good red heat, that part of the iron on 
which the diamond rested will have been 
changed into steel, or caburet of iron, whilst 
the diamond itself will have disappeared.’ 

The second experiment we shall not give, 
since such of our readers as are rich enough 
to possess diamonds cannot want the means of 
purchasing Mr. Joyce’s work, which we cor- 
dially recommend. 





HOLMAN’S TRAVELS THROUGH RUSSIA, 
POLAND, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 293.) 
We resume the entertaining volumes of Mr. 
Holman with full confidence that our readers 
will peruse with pleasure the narrative ofa tra- 
veller so intelligent, and so peculiarly inte- 
resting on account of his loss of sight. Among 
the points in which Russia differs from Eng- 
land, the scarcity of medical men in the former 
country is named ; now we are sure this 
might easily be remedied from the supera- 
bundance of practitioners in England and 
Scotland, if not from the list of applicants to 
be army and navy surgeons alone. From 
the doctors we pass to a funeral (no uncom- 
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short prayer, accompanied by the burning of 
incense, carried in procession to the church, 
where the funeral service is performed, after 
which it is conveyed to its last earthly abode. 
The party now return to the residence of the 
deceased, where, after a repetition of prayer 
and the burning of incense, they sit down to 
a sumptuous dinner, from which many of 
them, particularly the clerical gentlemen, 
frequently retire in a state of inebriation. 
This mournful festivity, however, is not con- 
fined to the higher department of the family : 
the servants and poor are entertained with 
dinner, spirits, tea, &c. in the kitchen and 
offices, and it is by no means unusual, on the 
succeeding morning, to find a variety of nap- 
kins, knives, spoons, or other articles, miss- 
ing. On the fourteenth, twentieth, and for- 
tieth days from the decease, a similar dinner 
is given, and also at the end of the sixth and 
twelfth month; and, ifthe friends are opulent, 
they are expected to send donations of money 
to the convent, and all the churches, prisons, 
hospitals, and alms-houses, together with 
provisions to the three latter ; and which are 
to be repeated on the various dinner-days 
above mentioned.’ 

At Irkoutsk Mr. Holman was so complai- 
sant to an old lady, as to allow an experiment 
to be made on his eyes, at the shrine of her 
patron saint, Inakenti, whose character, it 
appears, was not the best in the world. Mr. 
H. says— 

‘T was afterwards mformed that this holy 
man had once been appornted to an embassy 
to China, but, being much addicted to tip- 
pling, his excellency the ambassador, fearful 
that he would disgrace his suite, contrived to 
drop him on the road as bishop of this place, 
where he died in 1731, and was buried at the 
Monastery Vosresenskoi, which being after- 
wards destroyed by fire, with the exception 
of a small chapel, in which his remains had 
been deposited, and which were discovered 
in a dry unputrescent state, the fluids having 
all evaporated, the circumstance was regard- 
ed as miraculous, and he was consequently 
canonized. In 1804 his remains were dis- 
interred, and placed in this magnificent 
shrine, the pious gift of a shopkeeper of 
Irkoutsk, who expended twelve thousand 
silver roubles on the occasion, and they are 
now the veneration of the country, thousands 
flocking annually, on the anniversary of his 
disinterment, to offer their devotions to them.’ 

Mr. Holman passed Christmas Day in 
Siberia :— 

‘ On this day the priests visit every house 
in their respective parishes, the leader of the 
procession bearing in his hand the holy cross, 
and acquaint the master of the family that 
Christ 1s born. The return made to these 





mon transition) in Siberia :— 

‘ As soon as the person has expired, men 
are hired to read prayers continually over 
the body, until the period of interment ar- 
rives; and for this purpose priests are not 
necessary : cooks are also put into imme- 
diate requisition to prepare the funeral feast. 
When the melancholy day arrives, the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased, attended by 
numerous priests, asse mble in the room 
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! coruncum, which the Chinese employ. 
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congratulations constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal sources of subsistence to the lower 
orders of the clergy; it may truly be termed 
' a beggarly mode of subsisting. 

‘The time intermediate to Christmas and 
' Lent is generally a season of mirth and 
“enjoyment amongst the Russians; they not 
, only visit more frequently than usual, but 
' amuse themselves with a variety of exhibi- 
tions and games; in particular, puppets are 
‘carried to the different houses, representing 
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the birth of our Saviour attended by angels, 
as well as other scriptural pieces : these are 
exhibited as moving on wires, and accompa- 
nied by hymns and music. Many of the 
inhabitants divert themselves by visiting their 
acquaintance under the disguise of masks, 
when they participate in any amusement that 
may be going forward. There are, also, both 
public and private balls and theatricals.’ 

We have already noticed that the Russian 
government would not permit our traveller to 

roceed to Kamschatka as he wished, but 
aust him out of the country, to his great 
mortification or disappointment. Among 
the natural curiosities in Siberia— 

‘ The grotto of Balagansk, a hundred and 
eighty versts from Irkoutsk and about seven 
versts from the town of that name, is a very 
interesting natural curiosity. Its entrance is 
formed by a rock that rises seventy feet per- 
pendicular, and is abouta hundred and eighty 
in width, and of such form as to have the 
appearance from a distance of a large edifice 
in ruins. The aperture cousists of three large 
fissures ; these lead into three separate val- 
leries, which, after running a length of one 
thousand and _ fifty feet, unite at the com- 
mencement of the principal cavern, that then 
extends itself for the distance of two versts, 
after which all further progress is impeded by 
lnmense masses of ice, 

‘Not less interesting are the ruins of a 
mountain near the Angara, at the distance of 
a hundred and sixty-five versts from Irkoutsk, 
and which fell down on the 20th of Mareh, 
1820, with a noise resembling thunder, ac- 
companied (as the Bratsky who witnessed 
the phenomenon report) by smoke and 
flame visible in the horizon.’ 

Lord Byron says, the ‘ cold in clime are 
cold in heart,’ but this does not apnear to be 
the case in Siberia, where the virtues of hos- 
pitality are much cherished :— 


‘ It is an old observation, that the greater | 


the degree of civilization a country has at- 
tained, the less genuine is its principle of 
hospitality ; since forms and ceremonies take 
the place of the natural feelings, and that 
warmth of soul which welcomes the stranger 
and the destitute: in Siberia, however, I 
could not but remark, that there was a greater 
combination of these contrary principles 
than I had elsewhere observed. Its inhabit- 
ants do not merely present their visitor with 
the ordinary and cheaply-purchased necessa- 
ries of life, the productions of their imme- 
diate soil, but the expensive luxuries of dis- 
tant countries are accumulated for his use, 
aid lavished upon him in profusion.’ 
Mr. Holman says— 


‘Nothing can be more simple than the | 


manner in which the ordinary peasant lives : 
in the morning he takes his soup or milk, 
with a large slice of bread; sour cabbage- 
soup, with meat in it, or fish-soup with 
bread, serves him for dinner; his supper is 


a repetition of the dinner; and thus he sub- | 


sists for the day. 
ever, enjoy various luxuries, as tea, both in 
the morning and evening, and a piece of 


roast meat in addition to their soup at din- ! 


ner. 
fare, he may make his way throughout Sibe- 


Ifa traveller can be content with such | 
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The richer peasants, how- | 
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ria, furmé pauperis, without money. 
that we are to suppose the peasants of this 
country insensible to the value of money ; 
for, as there isa brandy-shop in every village, 
to which they are fond of paying their devo- 
tions, and as the door of its sanctum sanc- 
turum is only unlocked by money, they are 
quite alive to the advantages of possessing 
this indispensable master-key.’ 

Mr. Holman returned via Moscow, where 
he was placed under strict surveillanec, and 
not sufiered to remain in the city. At St. 
Petersburgh Mr. H. was told the following 
singular anecdote :— 

‘Two gentlemen had contracted a bitter 
and irreconcileable enmity against each other. 
A servant of one happening to die, was bu- 
ried within twenty-four hours, after the Rus- 
sian custom, when the other determined to 
gratify his revenge upon his adversary, by 
accusing him of the murder ofthis man. To 
give acolour to this accusation, accompanied 
by some of his confidential servants, he pro- 
ceeded privately to disinter the corpse, with a 
view of inflicting marks of violence upon it. 
The body was removed from the coffin and 
held erect, that it naght undergo a severe 
flogging, when, to the astonishment and dis- 
may of the party, after a few blows had 
been inflicted, ‘animation returned, and the 
atirighted resurrection-men ran off with the 
utmost precipitation. The corpse at length 
recovering its animation, was enabled to 
move off in its shroud and regain its master’s 
habitation, which it entered, to the great 
terror of its respective inhabitants. At 
lengtii, however, his reality becoming certain, 
they were re-assured, and the supposed 
ghost communicated all that he could re- 
member of the state he had been in, which 
was, that his senses had not left him, not- 
withstanding he had felt so cold and _ torpid 
as to be incapable of speech or motion, until 
the blows had restored him. This led to the 
detection of the diabolical plan against his 
master’s life and character. 
the monster confessed their participation in 
the act, and he was consequently arraigne| 
before the senate.’ 

As we have accompanied Mr. Holman 
through the less-travelled countries, we shall 
take our leave of him with quoting only two 
or three short passages. At Berlin he visited 
the general hospital, where there are one hun- 
dred and fifty lunatics :— 

‘The greater part of these unfortunates 
were occupied in, and apparently much 
amused by, what children would call “ play- 
ing at soldiers,” being practised, with wooden 
muskets, in the various de ails of the manual 
and platoon exercise. One of them, a French 
count, went through the various motions 
with as much attention and subordination as 
if he had never held a higher rank than that 
of a common soldier. 

‘In this institution the following machines 
are used in the treatment of the more violent 
cases, and, as the keeper assured us, with the 
happiest effects. One consists of a box, 
somewhat resembling a pulpit, in which the 
patient is placed in an erect position, and 
which, acting on a pivet, is then whirled 
round with great velocity; during the great- 
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est momentum of which the whole is Sudden] 

stopped, so as to produce an indescribabje 
impression, OF shock, on the cerebral cireu- 
lation of the individual subjected to its 
moton. 

* One of the results is vomiting, which is 
said to operate powerfully in lessening the 
violence of the maniacal paroxysm. ~ Tho 
other machine is a horizontal bed or sofa, jn 
which the patient is also moved round with 
inconceivable rapidity, the feet forming the 
centre of revolution ; after which the motion 
is suddenly arrested, as with the former in- 
strument. 

‘The above treatment is said also to be 
efficacious in the restoration of speech, mus- 
cular motion, aud digestive power, when lost 
in consequence of paralysis. 

At Bremen Mr. Holman went over the 
celebrated Wine-Cellar, and the Lead-Cellar, 
so called on account of the lead used for the 
cathedral having formerly been placed in it:— 

‘It has the singular property of preserving 
from decay, or decomposition, any animal 
matter that is deposited in it; and from the 
many bodies that are consequently to be 
found here, it might not unaptly be termed 
the ‘* Dead-Cellar.” This property is said 
to have been accidentally discovered from 
some poultry having been left in it, and for- 
gotten, and which were afterwards found in 
an incorrupted state, with the juices dried up, 
A Swedish princess happening to die about 
this time, it was determined to place the 
body in the vault, with a view of preserving 
it until the directions of her family could 
be received as to its final disposition. It 
proved that her relatives did not think her 
worth a funeral, nor did the senate feel de- 
sirous to incur the expense of one suitable to 
her rank; and therefore it was determined 
to let her remain in s/atu quo, and which she 
as now done for tliree hundred years. 

‘Since this time other corpses have been 
deposited in this cel’ar. Amongst the rest, a 
plumber, fifty years of age, who fell from off 
the steeple, and severed his head from its 
body; this is said to have lain three hundred 
years ;—an English countess, eighty years of 
age, belonging to the Stanhope family, who 
died of a cancer, and which has been in the 
vault two hundred years ;—a Swedish genc- 
ral and his adjutant, who were killed near 
Bremen during the seven years’ war; a can- 
non-shot wound in the side of the latter ts 
yet visible;—also a student, who fell in a 
cnel about the same time; the wound of a 
sabre is still perceptible on the left shoulder, 
and the silken band of the garland made by 
his fair friends, in token of his unfortunate 
fate, yet remains. 

‘There are also various other bodies pre- 
served here. The whole formerly lay carelessly 
on the ground, but of late more decency has 
been observed, each body having been placed 
in a separate chest. 1 examined some of them 
with great attention, and found the skin re- 
sembling coarse hard leather, under which, 
on making pressure, might be perceived the 
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‘There was a Muscovy duck in full plu- 


mage, which retained all its original beauty ; 
¢ a cat, that was supposed to have cot 
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We are sure we need not add another word 
to) our former commendation of this de- 
Hwhtful work, which 1s embellished with nu- 
merous lithographic views of interesting 


cenesand subjects. 
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STREET MUSIC, 
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To all those sounds which in § crowded cities’ 
belong to the ‘ busy hum of men, every 
imhabitant must accustom himself, or he 
in consequence, Will be a much enraged and 
very miserable man. Ife whose fastidious 
evs and weak nerves shrink from coac'ies, 
po tor-drays, and fire-engines,—to whom the 
ve'lling music of London cries, whether of 
milk, mackerel, spring flowers, or old 
clothes, become a perpetual source of torment, 
is a person who has no business to live in 
London at all. With such a man, it is as 
presumptuous an act of daring, as it would 
he fora trout to take the air, or a nightinzale 
to dive into the stream; he 1s an animal out 
of his element, and it is not worth while to 
waste our pity upon his sufferings,—either 
lt him endure them in magnanimous silence, 
get hardened by practice, or return to woods, 
commons, and cold mutton, without further 
effort or lamentation. 

jut, since men of all descriptions must 
necessarily inhabit cities, and the gay, lively, 
thoughtless, noise-loving, and long-habituat- 
el,—the young, to whom confusion is plea- 
sant, and the old, to whom bustle is life, 
form only a portion of the whole ;—since 
London abounds with men who must think, 
and women who must fcel, we must contess 
that it frequently strikes us as a very serious 
evil, that the natural, necessary, and custo- 
marv sounds of our mighty metropolis 
should be swollen into such discordant chorus 
as We perpetually tind them, by the innumer- 
able performers on barrel-organs, dulcimers, 
Pandean-pipes, &c. which, from the moment 
we are west of St. Giles’s, pour all the mise- 
nes of their melodies, at every turn, upon the 
wretched pedestrians, or more wretched in- 
habitants of those revions. 


Whether the music so exhibited be good | 


or bad is of little moment: if the former, it 
@sturbs ; if the latter (which 1s ninety-nine 
times the case out of a hundred), it dis/racts 
you. Under every possible case it comes 
upon the ear mingled with sounds which 
fave “no music in their souls ;’ sounds which 
oreak, fritter, and tear the tune to rags, 
wich play the very devil with those self-en- 
Gearing sensations which memory of young 
mveand gay days gone by, might associate with 


ay } ‘ = caf ° - . 
,  taursning air or a sprightly waltz. In 
I Ly. 1] > 


eeursed hy fortune with the most cruel ex- 
Fupon it, and, like Hogarth’s mad mu- 


sician, driven to the verge of temper and of 
reason, by a species of acute torture upon an 
organ that it is actually out of your power to 
render callous. If you are not so gifted, still 
you are disturbed by a noise which incapaci- 
tates you for thought,—which is more conti- 
nuous, and, therefore, more wearisome, than 
other sounds; and which penetrates with 
more determined action into those precious 
little bourdoir recesses where you may have 
established a retreat from the intrusion, and 
which your business or your pleasure calls 
for. 

We are so far ourselves from having any 
Quaker-like objections to music of any de 
scription, in its proper place, that we think 
every company of those spirit-stirring pipers 
and grinders might be tolerated, and even 
approved, in the parks or the environs; but 
the torment they give when we are closely 
he!zed in by rows of lofty houses, or com- 
pelled to live in front rooms, amounts to a 
nuisance that is really agonizing. ATI con- 
versation is forbidden, all power of thought 
destroyed. Who can draw out a wedding 
settlement, consider a case, contrive a re- 
port, pen a sonnet, or even construct a sen- 
tence, with those discordant concords § split- 
ting the ears of the groundlings’ on every 
zile him? Can a tender mother teach her 
chill its letters, a good housewife scold the 
cook, or even a prudent couple exchange an 
economic  ¢e¢te-a-téfe conversation, with 
‘Tlome, sweet Home’ shrieked yellingly into 
their ears on one side. and *‘ Were a’ Nod- 
diny—nid, nid, Nodding,’ breathed through 
the sonorous thorax of a bag-pipe on the 
other? We are well acquainted with a ma- 





thematician who removed lately out of an 
open street into a court, for the sole purpose 
of avoiding this species of interruption to his 
studies, but, to his great horror, on the se- 
cond day of his abode there, fgund « harp- 
player, whose powers were exactly the re- 
verse of King David's, stationed before his 
window, and a perambulating  theorbo- 
twanger slowly parading the narrow circuit 
of —-— buildings, where he had hoped fora 
cessation from all such troubles. It will be 
readily conceived that their notes, ‘ by near- 
ness made less sweet,’ soon taught him the 
miserable truth, that he had exchanged a 
great misery for one still greater,—fled from 
a general shower to be overwhelmed by the 
concentered stream of a cataract. On ap- 
pealing to the pity of his hostess on the sub- 
ject, in the hope of hearing that the visitants 
were new, and likely to be, therefore, tempo- 





nessed by nature with a fine ear, you | 


rary, he was answered with,—* Oh! yes, sir; 
‘I takes it ve are as cheerful as any body in 
| this here place, for, ven these be gone, more’ll 
/come,—there’s never no dullness at all.’— 
_* But, ma’am, I came here on purpose to be 
| quiet.’—* Oh, yes, sir, | know you did, and 
I hopes you'll alis find peace and quiet- 
' ness in my house; I told you so at first, and 
I never deceives nobody.’—‘ But you don’t 
call this stillness 7”7—‘ Oh! no, to be sure not 
stillness, but that is what one never thinks of, 
except just your country people.’ 


croachtrs on their comforts, what is the effect 


on the spirits of the valetudinarian, on the 
shattered nerves of the languid and dying ? 
W hat the feelings Of those relations who sur¢ 
round the sick couch or the death-bed of 
those whom they seek to guard from every 
sound that could jar upon the sense or dis- 
turb the temper of the sufferer? Nor in 
times of sorrow, any more than sickness, can 
music be endured by the afflicted (of this 
description); and, perhaps, there is not one 
man in fifty, nor one woman in @ hundred, 
who have not frequently suffered poignantly 
from this cause. We are intimately ac- 
quainted with a family whose servanthas been 
for many weeks commissioned to watch the 
atrival of these nuisances, and pray them to 
pass the house, paying them for their cour- 
tesy of course, for which purpose he receives 
a shilling every morning, wherewith to abate 
that which cannot be eradicated without some 
regulation in our police, which appears to us 
imperiously called for. 





But. if the studious are thwarted, and the t 
imaginative tortured, by these incessant en- | 


If these itinerant musicians were permitted 
| to exercise th ir vocation only in the vicinity, 
lit is evident those who were annoyed by 
them could either keep away or go away; 
but a man cannot run out of his house be- 
cause their strains enter his window, perforate 
his key-hale, and play upon all that is irn- 
table in his composition, while they destroy 
everything tranquil in his situation. The 
utmost regard we may be desirous of accord- 
ing to the hberty of the subject, as such, or to 
the extension of the fine arts, will hardly 
| induce the staunchest radical, or the most 
enthusiastic amateur, to maintain the right 
of the few, so as to triumph over the happi- 
ness, and rule the well-being of the many, 
as it must be evident these territic personages 
take upon themselves todo. Until their ‘occu- 
pation is gone,’ the occupation of all thinking 
people within their vortex must inevitably 
stand still; and, although these are. perhaps, 
not exactly the race who live by their wits, 
it will hardly be denied that they are equally 
worth preservation,—to say nothing of the 
aching heads, and aching hearts, of multi- 
tudes whom they oppress and distract in a 
manner utterly meompatible with the rights 
and privileges of all persons in a well-ordered 
State. 

Should we consider our tyrants as them- 
selves objects of commisseration, and be 
inclined to address them in the language of 
Mr. Canning’s Sapphic ode— 
| * Needy noise-grinders, why do you grind noise? 
Is it the want of blue-ruin or breeches, 

Love of your babies, or fear of the bailiffs, 

Make you distract us?’ 
—would it not be well to think of the means 
of providing for them and ourselves, by a tax 
which should procure bread for the first, and 
peace for the last, if banishing them to the 
yurlieus were found impracticable? Surely 
all who pay for lighting and watering streets 
' would gladly contribute to removing an evil 
‘far greater than either dust or darkness,—a 
| ‘ pestilence thag walketh at noon,’ a plague 
| that infects the very soul by awakening all its 
angry emotions and destroying its kindly pro- 
sensities—making even those most imbued 
with the milk of human kindness call on the 
devil ten times a day. and lips which were 
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created to utter only soft words, pish! and 

shaw! with the expression of vixens, as 
Siidhieadh chilitven, servants, and even visitors, 
can testify. 

The single circumstance which can _pos- 
sibly be urged in excuse for tins intolerable 
mischief is, ‘ that some young and gay spirits 
are so constituted as to take delight in music, 
which, even when bad, awakens their memory 
toenjoyment.’ To this we reply, that it must 


be evident those mirth-loving and mirth-| 


enjoying souls are merry enough without 
this addition to their pleasure ; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that, as a good natured 
kind-hearted race, they would willingly forego 
this fugitive incitement, rather than load their 
fellow creatures by inflicting it upon them, to 
such manifest detriment of mind, body, and 
estate, as numbers experience. They would 
consider that balls, concerts, theatres, walks, 
morning lessons, and evening parties, might 
suffice for their enjoyment of this recreation, 
and that the short period allotted to calling 
on friends and selecting dresses might be 
as well passed without the distraction and 
dissipation of spirits thus occasioned, espe- 
cially as they may be wasted in the evening 
more agreeably and effectually. 

It would, perhaps, be possible to compro- 
mise, by admitting ballad-singing, but ex- 
cluding instrumental performers ; but, in 
truth, so far as we are personally concerned, 
they also must be consigned to the groves 
and avenues of the parks, in lieu of the 
nightingales and owls, which are banished 
thence by crowds, who would find them, 
probably, very excellent substitutes. Of all 
the most appalling spectacles of human mi- 
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their important duties, and of the skill and | 


fidelity with which they report the proceed- 
ings in Parliament, to suspect, for a moment, 
that they intentionally suppressed so import- 
ant a petition as that of the smugglers; the 
fact is, that it was presented by the member 
for Aberdeen, just after a division, and when 
the reporters and the public were excluded 
from the gallery. Fortunately, we have, 
through the kinduess of Asmoveus, pro- 
cured a copy, which we submit at once to our 
readers. | 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great Bri- 

tain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 
The Humble Petition of the Smugglers of the 
United Kingdom, 


of an Englishman, that there is no wrong 
without a remedy, and that our tribunals of 
justice are as open as our taverns, your peti- 
tioners approach your honourable house to 
entreat you to redress those wrongs of which 
they are reluctantly driven to complain. 

That your petitioners are a numerous, ac- 
tive, brave, and spirited body of individuals ; 
and that, notwithstanding the persecutions of 
fine and imprisonment, they have recruited 
the armies and navies of this country, and 
contributed in no ordinary degree to increase 
the population of one of the newest but 
most distant of his Majesty's colonies. 

That, although it is expressly stipulated in 
Magna Charta (art. xlvii), that ‘ no freeman 
shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised, or 
outlawed, or banished, or any ways de- 
stroyed, unless by the legal judgment of his 
peers,’ yet your petitioners have, without any 
process of law, had the property for which 


sery the heart can contemplate, surely that of | they honestly paid, and procured at great 


an old ballad-singer, squeaking out, from an 
empty stomach and failing lungs, some woful 
imitation of a fashionable air or a merry glee, 
is the most melancholy and heart-rending ? 





risk, forcibly taken from them, and been taken 
and imprisoned without any legal judgment 
of their peers, who would never have con- 


sented to such an anomaly in British juris- | 


It seems to remind us of the brightest hours | prudence, or such a gross outrage on the li- 


in our existence,—of splendour and elegance 
—beauty that charmed the eye, and sounds 
that ‘steeped us in Elysium,’ and to show us 
the most agonizing effort, by which misery, 
poverty, and age, can try to win compassion 
or excite attention ;—the very sight is a libel 
on humanity—a reproach to the institutions 
of the country. 

Surely some of our readers in the Men- 
dicity Society, the Suppression of Vice As- 
sociation, or others connected with the good 
of the community, will, in charity to the 
thousands who suffer daily, and indeed 
hourly, from this cause, consider its impor- 
tance, and apply some means of abating the 
nuisance, adequate to the end proposed. 
Those streets in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
Street and the squares about Bloomsbury are 
the most subject to this calamity, which, if 
permitted to exist at all, should be removed 
farther west, where people lie longer in bed, 
have less to think of, and can, therefore, 
better afford to have their time destroyed 
and their minds disturbed. B. 





THE SMUGGLERS’ PRPTITYON TO 
PARLIAMENT. 
[Wr are too sensible of the punctuality with 
which the gentlemen of the press discharze 








| 





berty of the subject. 

That, grievous as the oppressions are under 
which your petitioners have long lain, they 
have borne them with patience, and would still 
not have complained, had not their very ex- 
istence been threatened by a legislative mea- 
sure now before your honourable house. 

That your petitioners do not profess to 
be deeply versed in the wisdom of legislation, 
or to decide on those innovations by the pre- 
sent ministers on that system of policy which 
has received the sanetion of ages; yet they 
cannot but view with alarm and dread, the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to reduce the duties on foreign spirits, lace, 
gloves, &c. particularly when it is accompa- 
nied by the avowal, that the measure has for its 
object the extermination of your petitioners— 
since they take our lives who take the means 
whereby we live. 

That your petitioners are quite unconscious 
of having committed any act, or given any 
offence, which could thus call down the 
vengeance of the right honourable gentle- 
man; and can furnish proof, not only of the 
services they have rendered their country, 
but that, in their number have at all times 
been found persons distinguished for their 
rank and talents. 


| 
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That, a few years ago, your petitioners 
could number among them the lady of tho 
Lord Chief Justice of England, whose deen 
and intimate acquaintance with haw was in 
disputable. That, in the present day, the 
secretaries of state, all the foreign ambassa- 
dors, and several members of both houses of 
Parliament, are either actually smugelers 
themselves, or encouraers of the profession 
although only one member of your honour. 
able house has had the candour to avow the 
fact. 

That your petitioners have, at  varions 


times, rendered important. services to the 


‘ 


| 
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‘country and his Majesty’s government can. 
| not be denied. It is in evidence before you; 
Sheweth,—That, as it is the proud boast : ‘ 


honourable house,* that your petitioners, see- 
ing the avidity with which articles of foreivy 
manufacture are purchased, and the contempt 
with which our own superior productions are 
treated, with a laudable desire to serve their 
country, have introduced British silks and 
laces as foreign, and thus given vent to our 
manufactures, which they otherwise would 
not have obtained; and your petitioners 
pledge themselves to prove at the bar of your 
honourable house, that nine-tenths of the 
silks, laces, gloves, tea, tobacco, &c. sold in 
this country, as smuggled, are really British 
or colonial produce, and have actually paid 
the duties imposed on such articles. 

That your petitioners, during the late war, 
were chiefly instrumental in procuring for his 
Majesty's government, information of the pro- 
ceedings of the most active and determined 
enemy this country ever had, and that when 
the memorable expedition to Walcheren was 
undertaken, it was from among your peti- 
tioners the individual was selected to lead 
it to its destination,—-a task which he executed 
most faithfully. 

That, on these grounds, your petitioners 
humbly intreat that the proposed reduction 
of the duties on excisable articles may not 
take place ; and your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever smuggle. 

Signed on behalf of the smugglers of 
Great Britain and Jreland, the 
Isle of Man, the Islands of Guern- 
sey and Jersey, Kc. 

EDWARD MOONSIIENE. 





* The petitioners are in error as to the house, 
though not as tothe fact: forit was in the 
course of the evidence given before the House 
of Lords, on the subject of the silk trade, that the 
prevalent taste of English ladies for foreig™ 
fashions was rather curiously discovered. A 
London manufacturer being asked if many 
French goods did not find their way into this 
country, replied, ‘ Yes, but I don't consider 
that an evil. There is a disposition in many 
to wear anything that comes from France; 
and we have frequently found that a few silks 
thus introduced, however improperly, have 
been copied immediately; and where there 
has been one French garment worn, there have 
been a thousand sold as French, from the very 
patterns thus copied. It is vo uncommon 
thing for a manufacturer to copy 4 pattern ~ 
mediately, and send it down to Brighton, ans 
by means of fish-women and smugglerss the 
silks are sold for French at a higher price than 
they would have given for them in London. — 
En, 
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TIE LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 
anniversary dinner of this society was 
brated, on Wednesday, at the Freema- 
‘Tavern, where about one hundred and 
forty persons sat down to dinner. The chair 
was to have been taken by Sir James Mack- 
intosh, M. P., the author ofa very clever work, 
entitled Vindicee Guallice, and of the pros- 
pectus of a history of England, which Long- 
man and Co., some dozen years ago, stated 
they had agreed for at the price. of some 
thousands; but not one line of which is, we 
believe, in print, if written. 

In the absence of Sir James, the chair was 
taken by C Saville Onley, Fsq., M.P., sup- 
sorted by Viscount Strangford, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, Mr. Shadwell, king's counsel, Ser- 
veant Bosanquet, &c. The toasts and their 
accompanying songs were such as are usually 
given at public dinners, whatever may be 
their object. The chairman, in a neat speech, 
in which he expatiated on the necessity of 
giving bread to a living rather than a stone to 
adead author, proposed ‘ Prosperity to the 
Literary Fund Society,’ which was drunk 
with enthusiasm, particularly by those who 
had never been at one of these dinners be- 
fore, and were ignorant of the damper that 
as to follow—we allude to the annual and 
unmerited infliction of bad verse on the com- 
pany by Mr. Fitzgerald. What Byron failed 
to effect, we may well despair of accomplish- 
ing; and, as long as the ‘small-beer poet’ 
lives, we doubt not we shall be doomed to 
hear— 


Tu! 
cele 


sons 


=n 


‘ Fitzgerald baw] 
His creaking couplets in a tavern-hall.’ 


These couplets, on the present occasion, 
were about fifty in number, the greatest por- 
tion of which would do for the Macdalen, 
the Bible Society, or the Licensed Victual- 
lers’ anniversary dinners, as well as for that 
ofthe Literary Fund Society. We are per- 
suaded that Mr. Fitzgerald wishes well to this 
society ; but its managers ought to tell him 
bow much he injures it by spouting his 
doggrel annually; and, if he cannot be pre- 
vailed on to relinquish such an unpardonable 
annoyance, we hope they will make a_half- 
price at their next anniversary, to commence 
te moment Mr. Fitzverald has delivered 
himself: we are sure the funds of the institu- 
von would gain vastly by it. 

lhe treasurer read the report and list of 
subscriptions, which were humerous, and 
stated, that the flourishing state of the so- 
ciety had enabled the managers to afford 
more ample relief to unfortunate men of let- 
ters than at any former period. At ten 
ane Saati ge which never recovered 

} 3 occasioned by the dose of 
bad verse administered by Mr. Fitzgerald, se- 
gees and thus ended the anniversary of 
aaa Pe ges for the year 
‘opal raany send I Ir. Fitzgeraid s reciting 
Riot het ted is es effectual as reading the 

spersing any assembly. 
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( THR ARTISTS’ BFNEVOLENT FUND. 
yr S ’ a = nd . 
Saturday, the 7th inst. the sixteenth an- 


Society, was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
when Mr. Peel, the secretary of state for the 
home department, took the chair. In pro- 
posing the health of the King, Mr. Peel 
stated the very handsome manner ia which 
his Majesty, unsolicited, had offered to become 
the patron of the society, and presented it 
with a donation of one hundred guineas. 
On his own health being drunk, Mr. Peel 
said, he should be unworthy the office of a 
minister of George the Fourth, if he did not 
give his support to the fine arts, of which his 
sovereign was so munificent a patron. It 


manno, that the society is prosperous. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE QUEEN OF MAY. 





I'it form a wreath to crown thee, love, 
Of blossoms bright and gay ; 

The shepherds all shall bow to thee, 
And hail thee Queen of May. 


The rose so red, the primrose pale, 
‘ Bathed in morning dew ;’ 

The woodbine, eglantine, and pink, 
And hyacinth of blue. 


The violet, that in the shade 
Doth veil its modest head ; 

The pansy, daisy, gilly-flow’r, 
And cowslip fiom the mead : 


The snowdrop (diamond of the spring), 
And flow'ts from hawthorn spray 5 
With lilies from the vale below, 
Shall crown thee Queen of May. 


The new-born morn shall view thee, love, 
With envy and dismay ; 

Because thine eyes eclipse the sun, 
Thou brightest Queen of May! 


At noon, along the purling streams, 
In cooling shades we'll stray ; 

And zephyrs soft shall own thee, then, 
The sweetest Queen of May. 


At eventide, my sheep all penn’d, 
Il] tune an am‘rous lay, 

To chase away thy cares, my love ; 
Thou bright-eyed Queen of May! 


Do meet to dance and play, 
There thou shalt be acknowledged 
The only Queen of May. 


The tlow'rs that in the verdant meads 
Their beauteous hues display, 

Wi! die, if thou art absent, love! 
Thou art the life Of May. 

The cowslips, that beside the path 
Their odours cast away, 

Lay themselves there to kiss thy feet, 
Adored Queen of May ! 


The wish that in your heart shall rise, 
Before you've time to say 

Wiat ‘tis you want—that will I grant 
To thee, the Queen of May. 

The store of pelf which, by my flock, 
I gain from day to day, 

I will devote to thee, my love— 
Thou faigest Queen of May. 

My cot, my meads, my sheep, myself, 
All at thy feet I lay; 

Oh! take them all, my sweetest love, 





livers: , ‘ . , 2 
sary of the Artists’ Benevoleat Fund 


And be my Queen of May. O. N.Y. 


| 





appeared from the report read by Mr. Bal- | 


When shepherds, in the moon's pale beam, 


VERSES 


Fourd among the Papers of a young Man wo 
died of a Decline. 
Morrn not, ve meads! though autumn nips 
The bloom that summerton you shows ; 
Wail not, ye woods! though winter strips 
The faded foliage from your boughs : 
For soon again will ye assume 
Your verval vestures fresh and fair— 
Again, adorned with blade and bloom, 
Breathe sweetness through the April air! 


But never this death-stricken heart, 
The throne of zrief—a fount of tears ! 
Shall nature give again, nor at 
The blissful bloom of younger years. 
In the dark dwelling of the dead, 
Soon shall I press my couch of clay, 
Where din nor dream no more invade, 
And night is ne’er dethroned by day! 


O! murmnr not, ye streams, that stole 
In summer sunshine blue and bright; 
Though hoarse and burried now ye roll, 
Dark as the cloud-clothed noon of night! 
Through banks of bloom, in smiling May, 
Soon will ye move with merry noiseg 
Bright as the lucent light of day, 
Biue as the arch-bent azure skies. 


Not so with me.—The tide of time 

In youth passed like a stealing stream, 
Unstirr'd by storm, unsoil’d by slime, 

It flowed, reflecting hope’s kind gleam. 
Nor now is hope’s sun wholly set, 

One ray still gilds life’s eaily even, 
That lights and leads my spirit yet 

To rest and peace—the hope of Heaven! 

IMLAH. 

RS AD ST EE 


FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Oxer of the most extraordinary productiors 
in this year’s exhibition—or we mught say 
the most extraordinary of all, is Danby s 
Delivery of Israel out of Egypt, No. 287. 
The execution of this picture is as wonderful 
as the conception is sublime; nor can any- 
thing be more illusive than the manner in 
which the pillar of fire is represented. This 
artist’s Sunset at Sea after a Storm, exhibited 
here last year, and his Enchanted Island, at 
the British Institution, were both admirable 
pictures, particularly the first; but this, we 
think, is decidedly superior. The pale mys- 
terious light thrown over the figures on the 
foreground, the supernatural darkness of the 








atmosphere, and the immense force of the 
| collected body of waters, upheaved and then 
rushing down with a tremendous Impetuosity, 
—all combine to form a most sublime and 
awful scene. There is a grandeur and depth 
of imagination in this piece thas indicate 
superior genius ; and there is too, if we may 
so express ourselves, an intensity of feeling 
pervading it, that not ouly shows the parter 
to have been in earnest in the subject, but that 
communicates itself to the spectator. This 
artist seems to be peculiarly happy in splen- 
did or terrific effects of light; there ts ur- 
doubtedly a great similarity of talent between 
him and Martin, but each has his respective 
merits. Martin is most successful in these 
compositions where he can introduce im- 
inense ranges of building, and pile palace on 





palace and add tower to tower; in this re- 
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spect Mr. Danby has not hitherto attempted 
to compete with him, but we hesitate not to 
say, that in painting all other effects of light 
he is equal, perhaps his superior. Had 
Martin treated this subject, we think he 
would have rendered it more vivid and 
showy—more sublime we do not think he 
could have made it. We know not how 
better to characterize Mr. Danby’s picture 
than by saying that it is tremendously fine. 
We understand that the picture has been 
purchased by the Marquis of Stafford, who 
applied to the artist as soon as he had seen 
it at the private view. It will be a valuable 
acquisition even to the gallery at Cleveland 
House. 

Just by the preceding piece hangs a 
very clever little picture, by J. S. Davis, 
whimsically mae ‘My Den,’ representing 
a sort of still-hfe view of the interior ofa 
painter's study, where pictures, sculls, bits of 
drapery, armour, books, and a variety of 
other painting parapbernalia and et cetera 
are depicted. The arrangement is good, the 
colouring harmonious and mellow, and the 
whole is painted with a free and bold pencil. 

No 106, The Travelling Druggist, by 
Mulready, is a very charmingly painted and 
pleasing picture, and worthy of the artist of 
the Wolfand Lamb. The present compo- 
sition has, however, less dramatic interest 
than the one we have just named, buta great 
deal of unaffected nature in it. The scene is 
at the door of a cottage, where a woman, 
who holds a pallid sickly boy in her arms, 
is purchasing some rhubarb of an itinerant 
Turk. Just without the door stands another 
child, with a skipping-rope in his hand, 
whose gaiety seems to be in some degree 
damped at being deprived of the company of 
his poor invalid playmate. There is much 
richness and force in this piece, and, although 
no very elaborate finishing is aimed at, the 
details are beautifully painted. 

Could we forget Wilkie’s Village Testival, 
his Chelsea Pensioners, and some of his for- 
mer productions, we should say that his 
Highland Family is a beautiful thing ; it is 
certainly not inferior to the subjects he exhi- 
bited last year, but still it is not worthy of 
his pencil. It is formed but of very slight 
materials—a man seated on a chair while his 
wife is holding out to him an infant, two 
dogs lying by the fire burning on the floor, 
and a girl going towards a door. The dogs 
are admirably touched and full of character ; 
not so much, we think, the principal group ; 
and the large pink bonnet of the woman 
seems to us nearly as outré in a Highland 
shealing, ds a pink parasol among the pyra- 
mids. Speaking of parasols puts us in mind 
of the portrait of Mrs. W .Turner, by Phillips, 
which is one of the most elegant and delicate 
female portraits in the exhibition. The lady 
is seated on the ground holding in her hand 
a white silk parasol, that throws the fore and 
upper part of the figure into a beautitul half 
shadow. The same artist has a very charm- 
ingly-painted head of Dr. Richardson, No. 
403. 

Pickerseill has several good portraits; we 
last week mentioned those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Buckingham, but there are two others that 








deserve particular notice, viz. No. 9, Mrs, 
Morison, and No. 176, Miss L. E. Landon. 
The former of these portraits, which repre- 
sents a very charming woman, has a lucid 
pearly tone in the colouring, well adapted to 
the subject. The dress is particularly elegant 
and becoming: it is a white satin robe, com- 
ing up nearly to the throat, and possesses all 
the beautiful glossiness peculiar to that ma- 
terial. The other, although not quite equal 
to the preceding in point of execution, and 
although it does not exhibit so sweet a coun- 
tenance, is yet not a little interesting as being 
that of the author of the Improvisatrice—the 
L. K. L. of poetical celebrity ; and, although 
we cannot exactly say, as the lady herself has 
so beautifully expressed it,— 
‘She looks a form of light and life,— 
All soul, all passion, and all fire ; 
A priestess of Apollo, when 
The morning beam falls on her lyre ;’ 

she certainly does look like a very animated 
and spirited young lady; nor is she without 
some fire and meaning in her eye. There is 
atouch of the romantic in her appearance 
that we do not dislike, for, to confess the 
truth, we should have been half angry had we 
found that the fair minstrel looked like a 
demure dowdy. 

By the by” now we are on the subject of 
portraits and looks, there be certain pictures 
in the anti-room, professing to represent 
‘ladies ;’ but we should rather think that, at 
the most, they ean be but ladies’ maids, and 
they look almost too vulgar for that. And 
then there is a piece which, if we may believe 
the catalogue, is a portrait, by Mr. Brock- 
edon, of Miss Graddon, in the character of 
Linda in the Freischutz, but which we should 
say must be intended for some show-board at 
Bartholomew Fair; and then, nearly opposite, 
is What 1s called ‘ Othello and Desdemona.’— 
Heavens! what a Desdemona!—surely the 
Moor must have picked up this ill-favoured 
creature when he was travelling among the 
Anthropophagi. But, after all, the two most 
inexplicable pieces of mystification are Nos. 
333, Abel the Shepherd, and 384, a Scene 
from Kent: these really are two superlatively 
extraordinary, astonishing, and prodigious 
performances—they absolutely stagger us. 

Let us, however, quit these incomprehen- 
sible monsters, and go and relieve our eyes 
a little by looking at Nos. 99 and 110, by 
Good. Any one who has before seen any of 
this artist's pictures has no occasion to turn 
to the catalogue for his name, as that is 
written legibly enough on the pictures them- 
selves ; it is unpossible to mistake his pecu- 
har style. These subjects exhibit precisely 
the same effect of lizht-—an effect he is so 
happy in producing,—as his preceding per- 
formances. We know of no painter in 
oils whose works possess so much the ap- 
pearance of objects viewed in a camera: 
they seem to be perfect transcripts from na- 
ture, without any attempt at improvement or 
exavgeration. Mr. Good has, too, something 
very peculiar in the management of his mate- 
rials: he does not affect deep and transparent 
shadows; he abstains almost entirely fiom 
glazing or scumbling ; it is difficult to ditect 
even a touch of bis pencil; all he scems to 





| tures, 


aim at is to produce a fac-simile Of naturp 
and of catching sunny light,—and jn tiny he 
perfectly succeeds. His ‘ Smuggler’s Restin,’ 
is an admirable piece: the hands seem zs. 
solutely detached from the canvass, but the 
complexions of the men are too Clear and 
brilliant, so as to have more the appearance 
of wax-work than of the weather-beaten look 
of persons of their habits and professions. 

Westall’s Allegro, No. 64, 1s certainly not 
the happiest specimen of this artist’s manner 
—and a most decided mannerist he certainly 
is: it is what may be termed quite a namly 
pamby picture, mawkishly conceived and 
vulgarly executed, and the colouring is crade, 
glaring, and inharmonious. It may do very 
well for a subject of a book-plate to som 
pocket-edition of Milton, for which, indeed, 
it seems designed, but beyond that it cannot 
aspire. Then there is the lady in black, 
here intended to personate Melancholy; she 
has been drawn by Mr. Westall at least five 
thousand times before. 

There is a great paucity of] indscapes this 
year, but there is one, No. 224, by Consta- 
ble, that is in itself a host—a meadow-scene 
on the bank of a canal, with willows and 
other trees; and itis a charming specimen 
of that fresh verdant scenery peculiar to this 
country. There is also a very good Jand- 
scape, by Glover, representing a Waterfall 
on the River Dee, in which the artist has hit 
offnature very successfully, asseen in a cloudy 
day. 

There are but very few things of note 
in the Architectural Room ; the principal are 
two views of the Bank, and the New Buildings 
for the Board of Trade, by Mr. Soane ; one 
of the Interior Courts of a design for a Palace, 
by Mr. Gandy; and Wilkins’ designs forthe 
new buildings of King’s College, Cambridge. 
The centre of the Bank, now about to be erect- 
ed, is the part Mr. Soane exhibits this yewr, 
and we must really say that this part of the 
design seems considerably inferior to the 
vings. It is far from possessing the classical 
grace of the latter, or even of harmonizing 
with them. We know not how far he has or 
has not been obliged to accommodate himself 
to the existing plan, but the windows give It 
a crowded and somewhat trivial arr, ant the 
circular-headed arches and entrances 1n the 
lower part certainly do not accord with the 
niches, blank doors, &c. of the wings. his 
centre has, also, too much the appearance of 
a dwelling-house or residence: it Is destitute 
of that character of security and solidity which 
the rest of the structure possesses. Then, 
too, to give height to this centre, the architect 
has introduced above the entablature o! ie 
order, which is on a line with that ol wn 
wings, a superstructure which, altnous' 
handsome considered in itself, does not seem 
to terminate the building very gracefully, 
for it imparts to it an air of heaviness ae 
t'an of majesty. Betore we saw this drawing, 
we conceived that it might be the architect 5 
intention to mark this feature of the co é 
sition by a Corinthian order of large’ wagon 
sions than that employed in the wi sane 
without anv other aperture than the yin ty 
Mr. Gandy’s design has some beautifu’ ‘to 
bat itis teo fanciful, on the whore, 
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quit our tastes exactiy. Those by Mr. Wil- 
Lins are eminently beautiful, and, if the col- 
tege be finished according to them, it will 
eclipse every other building in that university. 


—_—_-—_- 


The Virgin, with St. Joseph by her side, 
watching the infant Saviour, extended at 
length upon a linen cloth, asleep, his head 
and arm supported upon a cushion (the 
young St. John is seen above the pillow), 
Hainted by Sebastiano del Piombo, was sold 
hy Christie, at his rooms, on Friday, from 
the collection of Mr. M‘Gillivray, for six 
hundred and five guineas. Mr. Reinagle, 
the artist, was the purchaser, we have heard, 
for Mr. Lambton, 


—— 








THE DRAMA. 


Davry-Lane Toratre.— On Wednesday 
evening a new historical play, in five acts, 
was produced at this theatre, under the title 
of William Tell. The subject, which has 


heen dramatized before, both in this country | 


and in Germany, will at once suggest itself 
from the title. To Mr. J. Sheridan Knowles, 
the author of Virginius, we are indebted for 
this new piece, which displays much poetical 
and dramatic talent. The incidents in the 
story of Tell, even as embellished by fiction, 
are too few for a play of five acts, and, had 
Mr. Knowles confined himself to three, his 
play would have been better. It is true he 
endeavoured to sustain the interest by an 
under-plot, but it was not one that naturally 
arose out of the main story, and, therefore, 
seemed rather an episode grafted on it. The 
story is soon told—William Tell (Mr. Mac- 
ready), goaded by the tyranny of Gesler, 
determines to avail himself of the first oppor- 
tunity to shake it off; he trains his son Al 


bert (Clara Fisher) up to archery, and pa- | 


trlotism at the same time, and, after the boy 


that it is Gesler against whom he draws the 
shaft, and he then hits the mark. This scene, 
Which was rather too long, was striking, and 
much applauded. 


revolt, but in the way finds Gesler (Mr. 
Archer), who inquires his name; this he re- 
luses to acknowledge, and is confined. Tell 
IS also afterwards taken, and the father and 


SC , ° 
r confronted ; both, however, conceal their 
Te 


be The 


executed; and afterwards the child. 








| meters employed on the occasion, by inter- 
Albert is afterwards sent | 
with a dagger to a friend, as the signal of 





ationship, until Gesler orders Tell first to | 


fore 4 ‘ . e . 
ce of nature now breaks forth, and Tell | 


acknowledges the dear affinity. Tell is after- | 


W: Yr . . _ . 

_— ordered to shoot an apple from the 
ad of his son = This scene, in itself very 

‘triking, was 

hazed shrie} 


‘$s and fainting of women on the 
Stage, 


ears Pic afterwards escapes from the 
hag 2esler, whom he despatches with an 
dr ih and rescues his son; and thus the 
Mtg part of Tell was admirably 
energy with Mr. Macready, who combined 
va, } tenderness in an extraordinary 
‘sree; and Miss Clara Fisher displayed a 

‘wae acquaintance with the 
a ea nuch older actors and actresses 

Possess. Mrs, Bunn (as Eurana, the 


| 


had missed his mark, the father bids him fancy | it was under his care induced him to take the 


wife of Tell), did all that could be done witi: 
an insignificant part; and the same remark 
will apply to Wallack, Mrs. Yates, Knight, 
and little Povey. The author evidently 
rested on Tell and Albert, on which all the 
vigour of his mind has been displayed, and 
the characters are extremely well drawn. 
The piece, which was received throughout 
very favourably, was announced for repeti- 
tion with unanimous applause. 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Matrurw Broemark, a learned Danish 
mathematician, has invented a new steam- 
carriage, which can be easily guided, and 
travel, it is said, fourteen leagues in an hour. 
The first experiment was made sixty leagues 
from the capital. The carriage, loaded with 
passengers, set out at half an hour past eleven 
from the place where it was built, and arrived 
at the gates of Copenhagen at a quarter be- 
fore five. Mr. Broemark intends to make a 
journey to Paris. 

Longitude.—The annual prize of £300 has 
been awarded, by the Board of Longitude, to 
Mr. W. Widinham, of East Street, Red Lion 
Square, for the best chronometer, it having 
varied only one second and eighty hundredths 
of a second on its mean daily rate during the 
twelve months. The prize of £200 has been 
awarded to Mr. J. M. French, of the Royal 
Exchange, for the second best chronometer, 
his having varied one second and eighty-five 
hundredths of a second during the twelve 
months; eighty-five hundredths of a second 
during the last nine months; and forty-five 
hundredths of a second during the last six 
months, on its mean daily rate. Mr. French's 
chronometer, No. 720, was made the stand- 
ard during Dr. Tiarks’ survey to ascertain the 
longitude of Madeira, in July and August, 
1822; and its accuracy during the time 


longitude of Madeira from it. Dr. Tiarks 
takes the mean of the whole sixteen chrono- 


polation; and the standard gives the same 
result as the whole sixteen, within two hun- 
dredths ofa second. It appears that, through 


Castle, twenty min. ten sec. eighty-five. Ma- 
deira, one h. seven min, thirty-nine sec. 08. 
On this occasion, also, ‘it appears, that Mr, 
French's chronometer was the standard. The 
former survey had placed the longitude of 
the two latter places about four seconds less 
to the westward. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Society for the Employment of Idle Gen- 
tlemen, H.B, L. L., and D. R, in our next. 

A correspondent inquires if Asmodeus will 
attend thecoronation at Rheims: we have much 
pleasure in stating, that Le has promised to be 
there. 

Lines to young Ladies are not of general in- 
ter.st; and wereully have not tears to shed or 
siglis to breathe over the fate of every lover 
that scribbles verse to an obdurate mistress. 

We thank Mentor for his candour and polite- 
ness. 

G. F. will find a letter at the office of our 
publisher, any day after Monday. 

*C. is informed, that although we do not 
doubt the correctness of his judgment, yet we 
cannot insert the critique on anonymous autho- 
rity, and without having seen the picture our- 
selves ; nor can we promise to any correspon- 
dent that we will neither aiter nor expunge any 
part of what he may write. 

The communication fiom C, at Brighton, 
will be attended to 

*,* We find it necessary to repeat, thut or- 
ders for the East and West Indies must be paid 
in advance, and the newsvenders will explain 
the char es. 








Works published since our last notice. —Salt on 
Hieroglyphics, royal 8vo. %.—Proctor’s Journey to the 





the means of these chronometers, Dr. Tiarks 


error in the longitude of Madeira (as laid 
down by a former survey), and to find out 
where the errors lay. 
the Admiralty, at the recommendation of the 
Board of Longitude, in 1823, to find, by the 
use of chronometers, the differences of longi- 
tule between Dover and Falmouth, and 
Portsmouth and Falmouth ; and for that 


much injured hy some ill-ma- | purpose he was furnished with twenty-nine 


chronometers from the Royal Observatory, 
including all that were on trial for the prize. 
On this survey, he has discovered an error in 
the longitude of these important stations, as 
laid down by former surveys, In consequence 
of the accurate rate of going of these chrono- 
meters. He has thus been enabled to esta- 
blish the following results :—Longitude of 
Dover station, five min. seventeen sec. fifty- 
four. E. Portsmouth Observatory, four min, 





rp Tey 
twenty-four sec. seventy-seven W. Pendennis 


Ile was employed by | 


| 


' Cordilleras and Andes, 12s.—Costello’s Songs of a 


has been enabled to discover a considerable | 
| in two acts, 2s. fd.—Bentham on Judicial Evidener, 


Stranger, 8vo. Xs 6¢.—Poole's Tribulation, a comedy, 


reyal 8vo. 12s —Coleridge’s Ata to Reflection, post Sv, 
10s 6d —Ayton’s Essays and Sketches of Character, 
post 8vo. &¢. 6d.—The Foresters, post Svo. 10° 64 — 
Bayley's History of the Tower, part 2, royal 4to. 32 3s. 
—Bentham's Rationale of Reward, 12vy.—Anecdotes of 
Lord Byron, foolseap, 6s.—Wood on RaileRuads, 145 — 
Jones's Analogia Latina, 3s 6¢.—Smith on Breeding for 
the Turf, 12s —Smith’s Introduction to Botany, Ms. 
coloured, 28s —Shaw's Further Observations on the 
Spine, 7s.—Baron Field's New South Wales. Svo. 18+.— 
East's Sabbath Harp, 5s —Penrose’s Journal, !2uo. 7s. 


—_-- — ~ ——_— a 





HOWISON’S NEW WORK ON INDIA, &e. 
This day is published, beautifully printed, in two vols. 
post 8vo. 15s. boards, 

PrOREIGN SCENES and TRAV ELLING 
RECREATIONS. 

By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 
Of the Honourable East Ludia Company's Service. 
Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 


B. Whittaker, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SKETCHES of UPPER CANADA. Third Edition, 





Sve. 10s. Od. boards. 
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C' MCTIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
‘7 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 

The SECOND ANNUAL ENUIBITION forthe Sale 
of the Works of Living Artists of the United Kingdom, 
ES SOW OVEN from Nine till Dusk. 


Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 


OCIETY for PROMOTING the EN- 
LARGEMENT and BUHDING of CHURCHES 
and CHAPELS. 
Patron—HUis Royal Highness the Dake of YORK. 
President —His Grace the Archbp. of CANTERBURY. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the above 
SOCIETY will be held by Adjournment. on Wednes- 
doy, the 25th instant, at the Freemasons’ Tavera, Great 
Queen Street, Lineoln’s Lun Fields) His Grace the 
Aseblishop of Canterbury will take the Chair at Twelve 
precisely, W. JOHNSON RODBER, Sceretary. 
15, Duke Street, Westminster, 5th May, 1825. 


A POLLONICS IN. — EVENING PER- 
FORMANCES.—On THURSDAY next, May 
1th, will be performed, by Mr. THOMAS ADAMS, 
Mess.GUICHARD. LORD, COOPER, and MON LEY, 
a grand Selection of Music, amongst which are the fol- 
lowing favourite pieces:—Overture, and Come géntle 
Spring, from the Seasons (Haydn); Perchi Menti, and 
Non Pid Andria (Mozart); Overture, March, Peasant's 
Chorus, and, If a Youth should weet a Maiden, from 
Der Freischutz (Weber); Grand Hallelujah, from the 
Mount of Olives (Beethoven); Grand Motett (Sebas- 
tian Bach); Grand Coronation Anthem, Attwood), first 
time; Extempore Performances, by Mr. Adaias, in 
which will be introduced,—Softly sighs the Voice of 
Fvening, from Der Freischutz; an old English ditty, 
Down, Derry down, with Toccata, and Fugue Extem- 
ae &e. ke. ke. ~The Selection and Tickets for these 
*erformauces may be had at the principal Musie- 
Shops, and at the Rooms, No. 101, St. Martin's Lane, 
To commence at Eigitt o’'Clock. Adnittance, 2s. Gd. 








y= MOTRS of PAINTING.—By W. 
BUCHANAN, Esq. Containing a Chronolo- 
gical Wistory of the Importation of Pictures by the 
great Masters into Great Britain since the period of the 
Fyench Revolution; with Critical Remarks thereon, 
and Sketches of Character of the leadiug Masters of 
the various Schools of Painting, ‘Two vols. 8vo tis. 

Published by R. Ackermann, 101. Straud; and to be 
had of all Booksellers in town and country. 
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Shortly will be published, by Command of, and Dedi- 
cated by permission to, his Most Gracious Majesty, 


[EWS and ILLUSTRATIONS of HIS 

MAJESTY'S PALACE at BRIGHTON. 

By JOHN NASH, Esq. 

Private Architect to the King, &c. &e. &e. 
This splendid Work will contain twenty-three large 
folioand six small highly coloured and mounted fini- 
tations of Drawings, accompanicd with as many highly 
finished Outlines, and descriptive Letter-Piess. Price 
twenty Guineas. Two hundred and fifty Copies euly 
will be printed, after which the plates will be destroyed. 
Published, forthe Author, by R. Ackermann, 10], 
Strand, where Specimens may be seen, and Orders are 

received. 
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This day is published, price 4s. bound, 


OVELLE MORALI di FRANCESCO 
SOAVE. Nonva Edizione; diligentemente cor- 
reita, tv cui si sony accentate tutte le voci; e che con- 
tiene nn vocabulariv aggiunto allo fine. 
Edinburgo: Linpresse allo Torehio dell’ Universita, 
a Spese di Stirling e Keuuy, Beil e Biadfute, ¢ J. Fai- 
bairn; esi trovain Lendra,daG LB. Whittaker. 


*,* * The Moral Tales of Soave are justly held in the | 


highest estimation, by every Teacher of the Ltalian 
Language. The work obtained the prize at Brescia. 


instituted by Count Betton), for the best Collection of | 


Moral Tales, calculated to excite in youthful maiuds the 
love of virtue and abborrence of vice. 

The object of the publishers of the present edition 
has been to render the work still niore deserving of the 
celebrity it has obtained, by adding a Copious Vocabu- 
lary of the words and phrases coulained iv the volume, 
and the proper accentuation throughout) The text bas 
been careiully collated with the Editions of Tourver 
aud Polidom, under the superinuteadence of au eminent 
Teacher, aud also of Mr. W. Clapperton, who has de- 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

Just published, price 5s. No. NXIL of the 
I ETROSPECTIVE REVLEW ;— con- 

taining articles on the following subpects :—Tie 
Holy Bible-—Patten’s History of the Rebellion.— 
Bishop Berkeley's Siris —Life of Rice ap Thomas.— 
Tassos Rinaldo.—Dr Joseph Beaumont's Psyche.— 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary —Lithgow's Rave Adven- 
tures. 

London: printed for Payne and Foss, Pall Mall ; and 

Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in a beautiful foolscap vol. with a Por- 
trait of Lord Byron, price 6s. boards, 


A NECDOTES of LORD BYRON, from 
4 Authentic Sources; with Remarks, illustrative 
of his Connection with the principal Literary Charac- 
ters of the present Day 

London: prooted for Kuight and Lacey, Paternoster 

Row ; and sold by all Booksellers " 





This day is published, with a coloured Engraviug, 
elegantly printed in smail Svo. price 7s. 6d. ia cloth, 
Prat STUS: HIS LIFE, DEATI, and 

DESCENT into HELL. Now first translated 
fram the German 
‘Speed thee, speed thee, 
Liberty lead thee, 
Many this nigist shall bearken and heed thee. 
Far abroad, 
Demi-goi, 
Who shall appal thee! 
Javal, or devil, or what else we call thee.’ 
Hymu te the Devil. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hal! Court, Ludgate Street, 








This day is published, ia fvolscap Svo. 6s. boards, 
TEXRAVELS of MY NIGIIT-CAP; or, 
REVERIES IN RHYME. With Scenes at the 
Congress of Verona. 
By the Author of * My Note-Book.’ 
Printed by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Also, 
MY NOTE-BOOK; or, Sketches from the Gallery 
of St. Stephen's. Second Edition, 5s. boards. 
MY NOTE-BOOK for 1822; of, The Agricultural 
Question, 6s. boards, 


IMPORTANT WORKS, 
Published b 


GEO. B. WHITTAKER, Ave-Maria Lane, 
b. Hi WISTORY of ITALY, from the 


Fall of the Western Enipire to the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. By George Perceval, 
Esq. In two large vols. 8vo. 30s, 

2, NARRATIV® of an EXPEDITION to the 
SOURCE of ST. PETER'’S RIVER, LAKE WINNE- 
PEER, LAKE of the WOODS, Xe. performed in the 
Year 1823, by order of the Hon. I. C. Calhoun, Sec. at 
War, under the Command of Major Leng. La two 
vols. Ryo 2Ss. 

8. NARRATIVE of aSECOND VISIT to GREECE; 
incinding Facts aud Anecdotes connected with the 
last Days of Lord Byron, Extracts from the Author's 
Correspondence with the Provisional Government, 
Prince Mavrocordato, Lord C. Murray, Colonel Stan- 
hope, xc. By E. Bliquiere, Esq. Svo. 12s. 

4. The GREEK REVOLUTLON,; its Origin and 
Progress, together with some Remarks on the Religion, 
National Ciaracter, &c. in Gieece. By E. Blaquiere, 





Sr, 





= 
This day is published, neatly printed ; 
| ’ price * uted ia a weal] Site, 
HE ECONOMIST of Typ. 
Golden Rules tor growing ‘Healthy W.. Or, 
aud Wise,” by economising and usefully ey sults, 
that which, of all things, is the most valine ws 
the same time, of all things, the least valued and, at 
The PRACTIC wr price Ts, 
1e \ “AL ECONOMIST . 
MORAL IMPROVER ; evateininga Bertone: rr 
and Quarterly Tables for one Year, ruled. u eekly 
principle recommended by Dr. Franklin.’ pun the 
N.B The above excellent Treatise, and the 
Tables, may also be had, together, very weally 
in a case, price 3s 
Printed by and for William Cole, 10, Newgate 


Net nf 
done up 


iD ait 8 on Beh Street. 


NEW EDITION OF DODSLEY'S OLD PLAYS. 
This day is published, beautifully printed, upon yell 
laid paper, crown Sve. price 9s. and lage ig 
price 14s uniform with Gitford’s Ben Jonson, Paper, 


A. SELECT COLLECTION of OLD 
PLAYS, with Additional Notes and Corrections 
by the late Isaac Reed, Octavius Gilchrist, and tig 
Editor. 

This Edition will contain all the knowledge regard. 
ing the ancient Drama of England, collected d “ring the 
last forty-five years, the form r reprint having been 
made under the superintendence of the late Mr. Isaac 
Reed, in the year 1780. The Eslitor of the present 
Edition has been furnished with the results of al] the 
subsequent reading of Mr. Reed, in uew annotations ta 
every play, together with the antiquarian research of 
the Jate Mr. Octavius Gilchrist, who, ten years sine, 
accumulated materials for such an undertaking. The 
Plays by Shirley and Ford will be excluded, and tie 
space will be supplied by Comedies and Tragedies by 
Greene, Nash, Lodge, and Peele, whose productions 
have hitherto been wholly omitted. The first volume 
is reserved in order to make the preliminary matter as 
perfect and complete as possible. 

The Volume just published contains, Gammer Gur. 
ton’s Needle.—Alexander and Campaspe.—Tancred 
and Gismunda —Cornelia —Edward UH. 

Published by Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street; 
and W. and C Tait, Edinburgh. 

HE ANTIQUITIES of ATILENS, 
By STUART aud REVETT. 

A New Edition, with Important Additions, by pre- 
fessional Travellers. In four vols. folio, containing 
near two hundred accurately-engraved Plates, and the 
Text,as published by Stuart and Revett, with addi- 
tional subject matter to the new Plates. 

To be brought out in forty Parts, at 6s. each; the 
whole to cost no more than £12. 

The Publishers bave a long time had in view the 
necessity and utility of a correct and much Jess expen- 

















Esq. Second Ei:tion, corrected. Svo. with Map, 18s, 

5 The HISTORY cf PARIS, from the EARLIEST 
PERLOD to the PRESENT DAY; contaiaing a De- 
scription of its Antiquities, Public Buiidings, Civil, 
Religious, Scientific, and Commerical Lnstitutions, 
with numerons Historical Facts and Anecdotes, hitherto 
unpublisied, teading to illustrate the differeut Eras of 
Freach History, particularly the eventful Period of the 
Revolution. 3 vols 8vo. £2. Ys. 

6. The WONDERS of ELORA,; or, the NARRA- 
TIVE of a JOURNLY to tie TEMPLES and DWEL- 
LINGS excavated out of a Mountatn of Granite, and 
extending upwards of a mile aud a quarter, at Elora, 
iutie East Lodies. With sume general Observations | 
onthe People and Country, By Johu B. Seely, Capt. 
Bonibay Native Infantry. 8vo. with several plates. 
Second Edition, improved, 18s 
7. ASTATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH 
SETTLEMENTS in AUSTRALASIA ; including the | 
Colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemau's Land. ! 
With Maps aud a View of Siduey. By W.C. Went- | 





voted wuch of iis attention to the [talian language. 





worth, Esy. A New Edition. 2 vols. vo. 24s. 


| publishers, 


sive (but equally as good) Edition of Stuart and Revett's 
Antiquities of Athens, otfered in such a way as to meet 
the circumstances of the Student, the Builder, and the 
Workman. This Edition is brought out tu obviate the 
inconvenience, and in mauy mstances the impossibility, 
of purchasing a former evition; which, from its great 
cost, has prevented many deserving and aspiring Stu- 


dents from having in their possession the principal 


Work for the study of the purest examples ef Grecian 
Architecture. The Plates are for the most part exe- 
cuted in the best manner in cutline, with the same 
measurements as in the other Edition. The Text of 
the other Edition is preserved ; and an emivent Archi 
tect will superintend the correction of the Press. 
Tie New and Additional Volume will comprise the 
most useful and scieutifie Details lately obtained, which 
have been brought to light by the expense aud inde. 
fatigable exertion of some prafessional Gentlemen who 
visited Greece, and who have extended their researches 
to Antiquities and Architecture uot sufficiently deve- 


_loped by former Travellers. The whole of these Piates, 
with the Text, will be superintended by their respec- 


tive Contributors. This Work, with the former Vo 
lumes of Stuart and Revett, will be the most compre 
hensive ever published ou Grecian Architecture ouly. 
PART LI. of the Work is published, with @ Franten 
piece, designed by Joseph Gandy, Esq. A R A. and 8 
succeeding Parts will appear every fortnight till co 
pleted. - ated 
As only a limited number of Copies will be prin : 
Gentlemen who are desirous of taking in the > the 
regularly will be pleased to send their names to 


, y 
Each Number wil! have its corresponding 
‘ ' aise 
text and plates, so as to prevent the vexation yor tr 
appointment of having the plates that do vot f 
tiie Lext wiven. 
Priestley and Weale, High Street, Bloomsbury: 


——e 
—— 
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° . ~ ° > . . ee . } , ’ J arts 
his paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreigu Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly 0 (Quarter!s ee 











Loadon: Published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements ave received, aud communications * jor the Editor’ (post paid) are to be addieseed. 
atso by Simpkin and Marshell, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Boeker, 23, Fore Street ; Ray, Creed Lave; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le -Grand ; 





Sud 
Chapple, 


Pall-Mal); Sutueriand, Caltou Street, Edinburgh; Griflin & Co., Glasgow; and by al] Booksellers aud Newsveuders.—Piintled by Davidson, Serle's Place, Carey Street. 
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